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THE 

FOREST  SANCTUARY. 


Ihr  Pliitze  aller  meiner  stillen  freuden, 
Ruch  lass'  ich  hinter  mir  auf  immerdar ! 

So  ist  des  geistes  ruf  an  micfa  ergangen, 
Mich  treibt  nicht  eitles,  irdisches  verlangen. 

Die  Jun^frau  von  Orleani. 

Long  time  against  oppression  have  I  fougfa^ 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faith 
Have  bled  and  sufier'd  bonds* 

Remorse,  a  Tragedy. 


The  following  Poem  is  intended  to  describe  the  mental 
conflicts,  as  well  as  outward  sufferings  of  a  Spaniard,  who, 
flying  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  his  own  country  in  the 
16th  century,  takes  refuge  with  his  child  in  a  North  American 
forest.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  himself  amidst 
the  wilderness  which  has  afforded  him  an  asylum. 
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I 


The  voices  of  my  home  ! — I  hear  them  still ! 
They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy  night 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloyed  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  unchang'd  :— though  some  from  ei 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 

*  Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bri 
Have  died  in  others, — yet  to  me  they  come, 

Singing  of  boyhood  back— the  voices  of  my  home ! 
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II. 


They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods,  reposing 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  morn, 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are  born  ; 
Ev'n  as  a  fount's  remember' d  gushings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 
E'en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds,  till  worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 
Oh !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee  away, 


ILL 


And  find  mine  ark  ! — yet  whither  ? — I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave, 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes1 — hath  power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  ! — 
So  must  it  be  ! — These  skies  above  me  spread, 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  ? — Ye  rest  not  here,  my  dead ! 
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IV. 


Ye  far  amidst  the  southern  flowers  lie  sleeping, 
Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear, 
Save  one  ! — a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  is  sweeping 
High  o'er  one  gentle  head — ye  rest  not  here ! — 
Tis  not  the  olive,  with  a  whisper  swaying, 
Not  thy  low  ripplings,  glassy  water,  playing 
Through  my  own  chesnut  groves,  which  fill  mine  ear ; 
But  the  faint  echoes  in  my  breast  that  dwell, 
And  for  their  birth-place  moan,  as  moans  the  ocean-shell.8 


V. 


Peace ! — I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to  earth, 
Ev'n  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering  rain 
From  his  strong  pinion.     Thou  that  gav'st  me  birth, 
And  lineage,  and  once  home, — my  native  Spain ! 
My  own  bright  land — my  father's  land — my  child's ! 
What  hath  thy  son  brought  from  thee  to  the  wilds  ? 
He  hath  brought  marks  of  torture  and  the  chain, 
Traces  of  things  which  pass  not  as  a  breeze, 
A  blighted  name,  dark  thoughts,  wrath,  woe — thy  gifts  are 
these. 
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VI. 


A  blighted  name ! — I  hear  the  winds  of  morn — 
Their  sounds  are  not  of  this ! — I  hear  the  shiver 
Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  rustlings,  borne 
From  the  high  forest,  when  the  light  leaves  quiver : 
Their  sounds  are  not  of  this  ! — the  cedars,  waving, 
Lend  it  no  tone :  His  wide  savannahs  laving, 
It  is  not  murmur'd  by  the  joyous  river ! 
What  part  hath  mortal  name,  where  God  alone 
Speaks  to  the  mighty  waste,  and  through  its  heart  is  known  ? 


VII. 


Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  worship  Him, 
With  nought  my  spirit's  breathings  to  control, 
And  feel  His  presence  in  the  vast,  and  dim, 
And  whispery  woods,  where  dying  thunders  roll 
From  the  far  cataracts  ? — Shall  I  not  rejoice 
That  I  have  learn'd  at  last  to  know  His  voice 
From  man's  ? — I  will  rejoice  ! — my  soaring  soul 
Now  hath  redeem'd  her  birth-right  of  the  day, 
And  won,  through  clouds,  to  Him,  her  own  unfetter' d  way ! 
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Vffl. 

And  thou,  my  boy  !  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Dost  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  eyes, 
Fill'd  with  the  love  of  childhood,  which  I  see 
Pure  through  its  depths,  a  thing  without  disguise ; 
Thou  that  hast  breath'd  in  slumber  on  my  breast, 
When  I  have  check'd  its  throbs  to  give  thee  rest, 
Mine  own  !  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before  me  rise  ! 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer, 
And  circle  thy  glad  soul  with  free  and  healthful  air  ? 


IX. 


Why  should  I  weep  on  thy  bright  head,  my  boy  ? 
Within  thy  fathers'  halls  thou  wilt  not  dwell, 
Nor  lift  their  banner,  with  a  warrior's  joy, 
Amidst  the  sons  of  mountain  chiefs,  who  fell 
For  Spain  of  old. — Yet  what  if  rolling  waves 
Have  borne  us  far  from  our  ancestral  graves  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  feel  thy  bursting  heart  rebel 
As  mine  hath  done ;  nor  bear  what  I  have  borne, 
Casting  in  falsehood's  mould  th'  indignant  brow  of  scorn. 
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X. 


This  shall  not  be  thy  lot,  my  blessed  child  ! 
I  have  not  sorrow'd,  struggled,  liv'd  in  vain— 
Hear  me  !  magnificent  and  ancient  wild  ; 
And  mighty  rivers,  ye  that  meet  the  main, 
As  deep  meets  deep ;  and  forests,  whose  dim  shade 
The  flood's  voice,  and  the  wind's,  by  swells  pervade  ; 
Hear  me  ! — 'tis  well  to  die,  and  not  complain, 
Yet  there  are  hours  when  the  charged  heart  must  speak, 
Ev'n  in  the  desert's  ear  to  pour  itself,  or  break  ! 


XI. 


I  see  an  oak  before  me,3  it  hath  been 

The  crown'd  one  of  the  woods  ;  and  might  have  flung 

Its  hundred  arms  to  Heaven,  still  freshly  green, 

But  a  wild  vine  around  the  stem  hath  clung, 

From    branch  to  branch  close  wreaths  of   bondage 

throwing, 
Till  the  proud  tree,  before  no  tempest  bowing, 
Hath  shrunk  and  died,  those  serpent-folds  among. 
Alas !  alas  ! — what  is  it  that  I  see  ? 
An  image  of  man's  mind,  land  of  my  sires,  with  thee ! 
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XII. 


Yet  art  thou  lovely  ! — Song  is  on  thy  hilh 
Oh  sweet  and  mournful  melodies  of  Spain, 
That  lull'd  my  boyhood,  how  your  memory  thrills 
The  exile's  heart  with  sudden-wakening  pain ! — 
Your  sounds  are  on  the  rocks — tiat  I  might  hear 
Once  more  the  music  of  the  mountaineer ! — 
And  from  the  sunny  vales  the  shepherd's  strain 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old  tuneful  names  of  Spain's  heroic  race. 


xm. 

But  there  was  silence  one  bright,  golden  day, 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains.    Clear,  yet  lone, 
In  the  rich  autumn  light  the  vineyards  lay, 
.  And  from  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice  was  gone  ; 
And  the  red  grapes  untrodden  strew'd  the  ground, 
And  the  free  flocks  untended  roam'd  around  : 
Where  was  the  pastor  ? — where  the  pipe's  wild  tone  ? 
Music  and  mirth  were  hush'd  the  hills  among, 
While  to  the  city's  gates  each  hamlet  pour'd-fa  throng. 
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XIV. 

Silence  upon  the  mountains ! — But  within 
The  city's  gates  a  rush — a  press — a  swell 
Of  multitudes  their  torrent  way  to  win ; 
And  heavy  boomings  of  a  dull  deep  bell, 
A  dead  pause  following  each — like  that  which  parts 
The  dash  of  billows,  holding  breathless  hearts 
Fast  in  the  hush  of  fear — knell  after  knell ; 
Aud  sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  thunder-rain, 
That  plashes  on  the  roof  of  some  vast  echoing  fane  ! 


XV. 


What  pageant's  hour  approach'd  ? — The  sullen  gate 
Of  a  stroug  ancient  prison-house  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  day.     And  who,  in  mournful  state, 
Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone  ? 
They  that  had  learn'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom, 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten ! — They,  to  whom 
The  very  features  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things  that  bewilder'd ! — O'er  their  dazzled  sight, 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cower'd  before  the  light ! 
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XVI. 

To  this  man  brings  his  brother  !— Some  were  there, 
Who  with  their  desolation  had  entwin'd 
Fierce  strength,  and  girt  the  sternness  of  despair 
Fast  round  their  bosoms,  ev'n  as  warriors  bind 
The  breast-plate  on  for  fight ;  but  brow  and  cheek 
Seem'd  theirs  a  torturing  panoply  to  speak  ! 
And  there  were  some,  from  whom  the  very  mind 
Had  been  wrung  out :  they  smil'd— oh  !  startling  smile 
Whence  man's  high  soul  is  fled  ! — where  doth  it  sleep  the 
while? 

XVII 

But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
For  their  false  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry  ! 
Through  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they  mov'd — 
Oh !  how  unlike  all  others  ! — the  beloved, 
The  free,  the  proud,  the  beautiful !  whose  eye 
Grew  fix'd  before  them,  while  a  people's  breath 
Was  hush'd  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the  thought  of  death ! 
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XVIII. 

It  might  be  that  amidst  the  countless  throng, 
There  swell'd  some  heart  with  Pity's  weight  oppress'd, 
For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is  strong ; 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  faithful  breast 
Childhood  is  rear'd,  and  at  whose  knee  the  sigh 
Of  its  6rst  prayer  is  breathed,  she,  too,  was  nigh. 
— But  life  is  dear,  and  the  free  footstep  bless'd, 
And  home  a  sunny  place,  where  each  may  fill 
Some  eye  with  glistening  smiles, — and  therefore  all  were 
still — 

XIX. 

All  still — youth,  courage,  strength  ! — a  winter  laid, 
A  chain  of  palsy,  cast  on  might  and  mind  ! 
Still,  as  at  noon  a  southern  forest's  shade, 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of  mankind  ; 
Still,  as  a  frozen  torrent ! — but  the  wave 
Soon  leaps  to  foaming  freedom — they,  the  brave, 
Endured — they  saw  the  martyr's  place  assigned 
In  the  red  flames — whence  is  the  withering  spell 
That  numbs  each  human  pulse  ? — they  saw,  and  thought 
it  well. 
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And  I,  too,  thought  it  well !     That  very  morn 
From  a  far  land  1  came,  yet  round  me  clung 
The  spirit  of  my  own.     No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which  hung 
Between  mine  eyes  and  truth.     I  gazed,  I  saw, 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.     In  silent  awe 
I  watch'd  the  fearful  rites ;  and  if  there  sprung 
One  rebel  feeling  from  its  deep  founts  up, 
Shuddering,  I  flung  it  back,  as  guilt's  own  poison-cup. 


XXI. 

But  I  was  waken'd  as  the  dreamers  waken 
Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  shriek  of  dread 
Rouse  up  at  midnight,  when  their  walls  are  taken, 
And  they  must  battle  till  their  blood  is  shed 
On  their  own  threshold-floor.     A  path  for  light 
Through  my  torn  breast  was  shattered  by  the  might 
Of  the  swift  thunder-stroke — and  Freedom's  tread 
Came  in  through  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in  vain, 
Making  the  blighted  place  all  green  with  life  again. 
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xxn. 

Still  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen  mass 
Of  cloud,  o'ersweeping,  without  wind,  the  sky, 
Dream-like  I  saw  the  sad  procession  pass, 
And  mark'd  its  victims  with  a  tearless  eye. 
They  moved  before  me  but  as  pictures,  wrought 
Each  to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's  thought, 
On  the  sharp  edge  of  sad  mortality, 
Till  in  his  place  came  one — oh  !  could  it  be  ? 
— My  friend,  my  heart's  first  friend  ! — and  did  I  gaze  on 
thee  ? 

XXIII. 

On  thcc !  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  had  played, 

At  the  grape-gatherings,  by  my  native  streams ; 

And  to  whose  eye  my  youthful  soul  had  laid 

Bare,  as  to  Heaven's,  its  glowing  world  of  dreams  ; 

And  by  whose  side  'midst  warriors  I  had  stood, 

And  in  whose   helm  was  brought — oh !    earn'd   with 

blood  !— 
The  fresh  wave  to  iny  lips,  when  tropic  beams 
Smote  on  my  fevcr'd  brow ! — Ay,  years  had  pass'd, 
Severing  our  paths,  brave  friend  ! — and  thus  we  met  at  last ! 
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XXIV. 

I  see  it  still — the  lofty  mien  thou  borest — 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sat  a  sense  of  power ! 
The  very  look  that  once  thou  brightly  worest, 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  fearful  hour, 
When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and  spear, 
'Midst  the  white  Andes — ev'n  as  mountain  deer, 
Hemm'd  in  our  camp — but  through  the  javelin  shower 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair ! 
— And  thou — hadst  thou  but  died  with  thy  true  brethren 
there! 

XXV. 

I  call  the  fond  wish  back — for  thou  hast  perish'd 
More  nobly  far,  my  Alvar ! — making  known 
The  might  of  Truth  ;4  and  be  thy  memory  cherish'd 
With  theirs,  the  thousands,  that  around  her  throne 
Have  pour'd  their  lives  out  smiling,  in  that  doom 
Finding  a  triumph,  if  denied  a  tomb  ! 
— Ay ,  with  their  ashes  hath  the  wind  been  sown, 
And  widi  the  wind  their  spirit  shall  be  spread, 
Filling  man's  heart  and  home  with  records  of  the  dead. 
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XXVI. 

Thou  Searcher  of  the  Soul !  in  whose  dread  sight 

Not  the  bold  guilt  alone,  that  mocks  the  skies, 

But  the  scarce-own'd,  unwhisper'd  thought  of  night, 

As  a  thing  written  with  the  sunbeam  lies  ; 

Thou  know'st — whose  eye  through  shade  and  depth  can 

see, 
That  tliis  man's  crime  was  but  to  worship  thee, 
Like  those  that  made  their  hearts  thy  sacrifice, 
The  call'd  of  yore  ;  wont  by  the  Saviour's  side, 
On  the  dim  Olive-Mount  to  pray  at  eventide. 

XXVII. 

For  tlie  strong  spirit  will  at  times  awake, 
Piercing  the  mists  that  wrap  her  clay-abode ; 
And,  born  of  thee,  she  may  not  always  take 
Earth's  accents  for  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
And  ev'n  for  this — O  dust,  whose  mask  is  power  ! 
Reed,  that  wouldst  be  a  scourge  thy  little  hour  ! 
Spark,  whereon  yet  die  mighty  hath  not  trod, 
And  therefore  thou  destroyest ! — where  were  flown 
Our  hope,  if  man  were  left  to  man's  decree  alone  ? 
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xxvm. 

But  this  I  felt  not  yet.     I  could  but  gaze 
On  him,  my  friend ;  while  that  swift  moment  threw 
A  sudden  freshness  back  on  vanish'd  days, 
Like  water-drops  on  some  dim  picture's  hue  ; 
Calling  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I  stood 
Where  banners  floated,  and  my  heart's  quick  blood 
Sprang  to  a  torrent  as  the  clarion  blew, 
And  he — his  sword  was  like  a  brother's  worn, 
That  watches  through  the  field  his  mother's  youngest  born. 


XXIX. 

But  a  lance  met  me  in  that  day's  career, 
Senseless  I  lay  amidst  th'  o'ersweeping  fight, 
Wakening  at  last — how  full,  how  strangely  clear, 
That  scene  on  memory  flash'd  ! — the  shivery  light, 
Moonlight,  on  broken  shields — the  plain  of  slaughter, 
The  fountain-side — the  low  sweet  sound  of  water — 
And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me — from  the  night 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle  ! — all  the  past 

Flow'd  back — my  soul's  far  chords  all  answer'd  to  the  blast. 

3 
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XXX. 

Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that  by  the  bands  of  slumber  wound, 
lies  with  a  powerless,  but  all-thrilling  frame, 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  sight  and  sound, 
Yet  buried  in  a  wildering  dream  which  brings 
Lov'd  faces  round  him,  girt  with  fearful  things ! 
Troubled  ev'n  thus  I  stood,  but  chain'd  and  bound 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep— 
-Alas  !  I  might  not  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep  ! 


XXXI. 

He  pass'd  me  !— and  what  next  ? — I  look'd  on  two, 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  guilt — his  sisters ! 5 — Well  I  knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each  young  face 
Was  chang'd — so  deeply  chang'd  !  a  dungeon's  air 
Is  hard  for  lov'd  and  lovely  things  to  bear, 
And  ye,  O  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
Queen-like  Theresa !  radiant  Inez ! — flowers 
So  cherish'd !  were  ye  then  but  rearM  for  those  dark  hours  ? 
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xxxn. 

A  mournful  home,  young  sisters !  had  ye  left* 
With  your  lutes  hanging  hush'd  upon  the  wall, 
And  silence  round  the  aged  man,  bereft 
Of  each  glad  voice,  once  answering  to  his  call. 
Aks,  that  lonely  father  !  doom'd  to  pine 
For  sounds  departed  in  his  life's  decline, 
And,  'midst  the  shadowing  banners  of  his  hall, 
With  his  white  hair  to  sit,  and  deem  the  name 
A  hundred  chiefs  had  borne,  cast  down  by  you  to  shame  ! 6 


xxxm. 

And  woe  for  you,  'midst  looks  and  words  of  love, 
And  gende  hearts  and  faces,  nurs'd  so  long ! 
How  had  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  move, 
Wearing  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the  song  ! 
— Yet  sat,  ev'n  then,  what  seem'd  the  crowd  to  shun, 
Half  veil'd  upon  the  clear  pale  brow  of  one, 
And  deeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youth  belong, 
Thoughts,  such  as  wake  to  evening's  whispery  sway, 
Within  the  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet  eyelids  lay. 
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XXXIV. 

And  if  she  mingled  with  the  festive  train, 
It  was  but  as  some  melancholy  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain, 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  though  afar. 
Yet  would  she  smile — and  that,  too,  hath  its  smil 
Circled  with  joy  which  reach'd  her  not  the  while 
And  bearing  a  lone  spirit,  not  at  war 
With  earthly  things,  but  o'er  their  form  and  hue 
Shedding  too  clear  a  light,  too  sorrowfully  true. 


XXXV. 

But  the  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  might 
Which  hath  lain  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
A  treasure  all  undreampt  of ; — as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  streams  that  roll 
Unheard  by  day.     It  seem'd  as  if  her  breast 
Had  hoarded  energies,  till  then  suppress'd 
Almost  with  pain,  and  bursting  from  control, 
And  finding  first  that  hour  their  pathway  free  : 
— Could  a  rose  brave  the  storm,  such  might  her  emblem  be ! 
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XXXVI. 

For  the  soft  gloom  whose  shadow  still  had  hung 
On  her  fair  brow,  beneath  its  garlands  worn, 
Was  fled  ;  and  fire,  like  prophecy's  had  sprung 
Clear  to  her  kindled  eye.     It  might  be  scorn — 
Pride — sense  of  wrong — ay,  the  frail  heart  is  bound 
By  these  at  times,  ev'n  as  with  adamant  round, 
Kept  so  from  breaking ! — yet  not  thus  upborne 
She  moved,  though  some  sustaining  passion's  wave 
Lifted  her  fervent  soul — a  sister  for  the  brave  ! 


xxxvn. 

And  yet,  alas  !  to  see  the  strength  which  clings 
Round  woman  in  such  hours ! — a  mournful  sight, 
Though  lovely  ! — an  o'erflowing  of  the  springs, 
The  full  springs  of  affection,  deep  as  bright ! 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twined 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  because  the  light 
Of  tenderness  is  round  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  tears — therefore  she  thus  can 
die. 
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XXXVDOL 

Therefore  didst  thou,  through  that  heart-shaking  scene, 
As  through  a  triumph  move ;  and  cast  aside 
Thine  own  sweet  thoughtfulness  for  victory's  mien* 
O  faithful  sister !  cheering  thus  the  guide, 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth, 
Whose  hand  bad  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truths 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified  ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou,  following  him  through  all  the  past, 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  grow  tremulous  at  last 


XXXIX. 

For  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest 
'Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  which  grows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast, 
The  shelter'd  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose 
Twined  in  with  life. — How  is  it,  that  the  hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  gathering  early  flowers 
Round  the  same  tree,  the  sharing  one  repose, 
And  mingling  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs  soft, 
From  the  heart's  memory  fade,  in  this  world's  breath,  so 
oft  ? 
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XL. 


But  thee  that  breath  had  touch'd  not ;  thee,  nor  him, 
The  true  in  ail  things  found  ! — and  thou  wert  blest 
Ev'n  then,  that  no  remember'd  change  could  dim 
The  perfect  image  of  affection,  press'd 
Like  armour  to  thy  bosom ! — thou  hadst  kept 
Watch  by  that  brother's  couch  of  pain,  and  wept, 
Thy  sweet  face  covering  with  thy  robe,  when  rest 
Fled  from  the  sufferer ;  thou  hadst  bound  his  faith 
Unto  thy  soul— one  light,  one  hope  ye  chose— one  death. 


XLI. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly  ! — but  for  her, 
Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be  spoken  ! 
— All-merciful !  to  think  that  such  things  were, 
And  are,  and  seen  by  men  with  hearts  unbroken  ! 
To  think  of  that  fair  girl,  whose  path  had  been 
So  strew'd  with  rose-leaves,  all  one  fairy  scene  ! 
And  whose  quick  glance  came  ever  as  a  token 
Of  hope  to  drooping  thought,  and  her  glad  voice 
As  a  free  bird's  in  spring,  that  makes  die  woods  rejoice  ! 
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XLH. 

And  she  to  die  ! — she  lov'd  the  laughing  earth 
With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  ! 
— Was  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  young  rainbow,  colouring  vernal  showers  ? 
Yes  !  but  to  meet  her  fawn-like  step,  to  hear 
The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  clear, 
Which,  oft  unconsciously,  in  happier  hours 
Flow'd  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the  sway 
Of  Time  and  Death  below, — blight}  shadow,  dull  decay  1 


XLIII. 

Could  this  change  be  ? — the  hour,  the  scene,  where  last 
I  saw  that  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind : 
— A  golden  vintage-eve ; — the  heats  were  pass'd, 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  the  fanning  wind, 
Her  father  sat,  where  gleam'd  the  6rst  faint  star 
Through  the  lime-boughs ;  and  with  her  light  guitar. 
She,  on  the  greensward  at  his  feet  reclined, 
In  his  calm  face  laugh'd  up  ;  some  shepherd-lay 
Singing,  as  childhood  sings  on  the  lone  hills  at  play. 
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XLIV. 

And  now— oh  God  ! — the  bitter  fear  of  death, 
The  sore  amaze,  the  faint  o'ershadowing  dread, 
Had  grasp'd  her  ! — panting  in  her  quick-drawn  breath, 
And  in  her  white  lips  quivering ;— onward  led, 
She  look'd  up  with  her  dim  bewilder'd  eyes, 
And  there  smil'd  out  her  own  soft  brilliant  skies, 
Far  in  their  sultry  southern  azure  spread, 
Glowing  with  joy,  but  silent ! — still  they  smil'd, 
Yet  sent  down  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor  trembling  child. 


XLV. 

Alas !  that  earth  had  all  too  strong  a  hold, 
Too  fast,  sweet  Inez !  on  thy  heart,  whose  bloom 
Was  given  to  early  love,  nor  knew  how  cold 
The  hours  which  follow.     There  was  one,  with  whom. 
Young  as  thou  wert,  and  gentle,  and  untried, 
Thou  might'st,  perchance,  unshrinkingly  have  died  ; 
But  he  was  far  away ; — and  with  thy  doom 
Thus  gathering,  life  grew  so  intensely  dear, 
That  all  thy  slight  frame  shook  with  its  cold  mortal  fear  ! 
4 
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XLVL 

No  aid ! — thou  too  didst  pass ! — and  all  had  pass'd, 
The  fearful — and  the  desperate — and  the  strong ! 
Some  like  the  bark  that  rushes  with  the  blast, 
Some  like  the  leaf  swept  shiveringly  along, 
And  some  as  men,  that  have  but  one  more  field 
To  fight,  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield, 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope.     But  now  the  throng 
Roll'd  on,  and  bore  me  with  their  living  tide, 
Ev'n  as  a  bark  wherein  is  left  no  power  to  guide. 


xlvd. 

Wave  swept  on  wave.     We  reach'd  a  stately  square, 
Deck'd  for  the  rites.     An  altar  stood  on  high, 
And  gorgeous,  in  the  midst.     A  place  for  prayer, 
And  praise,  and  offering.     Could  the  earth  supply 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  fall  ? 
No  fair  young  firstling  of  the  flock  to  die, 
As  when  before  their  God  the  Patriarchs  stood  ? 
-Look  down  !  man  brings  thee,  Heaven  !  his  brother's 
guiltless  blood ! 
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xlvih. 


Hear  its  voice,  hear  !— a  cry  goes  up  to  thee, 

From  the  stain'd  sod  ; — make  thou  thy  judgment  known 

On  him,  the  shedder  ! — let  his  portion  be 

The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight— give  the  moan 

In  the  wind  haunting  him  a  power  to  say 

"  Where  is  thy  brother  ?  " — and  the  stars  a  ray 

To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone 

With  the  dread  splendor  of  their  burning  eyes ! 

-So  shall  earth  own  thy  will — mercy,  not  sacrifice  ! 


xux. 

Sounds  of  triumphant  praise  ! — the  mass  was  sung — 
— Voices  that  die  not  might  have  pour'd  such  strains  ! 
Through  Salem's  towers  might  that  proud  chant  have 

rung, 
When  the  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy  plains, 
Had  quell'd  her  foes  ! — so  full  it  swept,  a  sea 
Of  loud  waves  jubilant,  and  rolling  free  ! 
— Oft  when  the  wind,  as  through  resounding  fanes, 
Hath  fill'd  the  choral  forests  with  its  power, 
Some  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music  of  that  hour* 
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It  died  away ; — the  incense-cloud  was  driven 
Before  the  breeze — the  words  of  doom  were  said ; 
And  the  sun  faded  mournfully  from  heaven, 
— He  faded  mournfully !  and  dimly  red, 
Parting  in  clouds  from  those  that  look'd  their  last, 
And  sigh'd — "  Farewell,  thou  sun ! " — Eve  glowM  and 

pass'd — 
Night — midnight  and  the  moon — came  forth  and  shed 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  glen,  wood,  peopled  spot — 
Save  one— a  place  of  death — and  there  men  slumber'd  not. 


LI. 


'Twas  not  within  the  city7 — but  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crown'd  sierras,  freely  sweeping, 
With  many  an  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  height, 
And  hunter's  cabin,  by  the  torrent  peeping 
Far  off:  and  vales  between,  and  vineyards  lay, 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  waters  on  their  way, 
And  chesnut-woods,  that  girt  the  happy  sleeping, 
In  many  a  peasant-home  ! — the  midnight  sky 
Brought  softly  that  rich  world  round  those  that  came  to  die. 
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ld. 


The  darkly-glorious  midnight  sky  of  Spain, 
Burning  with  stars  ! — What  had  the  torches'  glare 
To  do  beneath  that  Temple,  and  profane 
Its  holy  radiance  ? — By  their  wavering  flare, 
I  saw  beside  the  pyres — I  see  thee  now, 
O  bright  Theresa  !  with  thy  lifted  brow, 
And  thy  clasp'd  hands,  and  dark  eyes  fill'd  with  prayer ! 
And  thee,  sad  Inez  !  bowing  thy  fair  head, 
And  mantling  up  thy  face,  all  colourless  with  dread ! 


Lin. 

And  Alvar,  Alvar  ! — I  beheld  thee  too, 
Pale,  stedfast,  kingly  ;  till  thy  clear  glance  fell 
On  that  young  sister ;  then  perturb'd  it  grew, 
And  all  thy  labouring  bosom  seem'd  to  swell 
With  painful  tenderness.     Why  came  I  there, 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear, 
Thence,  for  my  after-years  ? — a  thing  to  dwell 
In  my  heart's  core,  and  on  the  darkness  rise, 
Disquieting  my  dreams  with  its  bright  mournful  eyes  ? 
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UV. 

Why  came  I  ?  oh !  the  heart's  deep  mystery  ! — Why 
In  man's  last  hour  doth  vain  affection's  gaze 
Fix  itself  down  on  struggling  agony, 
To  the  dimm'd  eye-balls  freezing,  as  they  glaze  f 
It  might  be — yet  the  power  to  will  seem'd  o'er — 
That  my  soul  yeara'd  to  hear  his  voice  once  more ! 
But  mine  was  fetter'd  ! — mute  in  strong  amaze, 
I  watch'd  his  features  as  the  night-wind  blew, 
And  torch-light  or  the  moon's  pass'd  o'er  their  marble  hue, 


LV. 


The  trampling  of  a  steed  ! — a  tall  white  steed, 
Rending  his  fiery  way  the  crowds  among — 
A  storm's  way  through  a  forest — came  at  speed, 
And  a  wild  voice  cried  "  Inez  ! "     Swift  she  flung 
The  mantle  from  her  face,  and  gazed  around, 
With  a  faint  shriek  at  that  familiar  sound, 
And  from  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  sprung, 
And  dash'd  off  fiercely  those  who  came  to  part, 
And  rush'd  to  that  pale  girl,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart. 
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And  for  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  full  burst  of  passion !— on  his  breast, 
Like  a  bird  panting  yet  from  fear  she  lay, 
But  blest — in  misery's  very  lap— yet  blest ! — 
Oh  love,  love,  strong  as  death ! — from  such  an  hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power, 
Holy  and  fervent  love  !  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too  fair ! 
How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die  without  despair  ? 


LVH. 

But  she — as  falls  a  willow  from  the  storm, 
O'er  its  own  river  streaming — thus  reclined 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile  form, 
And  clasping  arms,  so  passionately  twined 
Around  his  neck — with  such  a  trusting  fold, 
A  full  deep  sense  of  safety  in  their  hold, 
As  if  nought  earthly  might  th'  embrace  unbind  ! 
Alas  !  a  child's  fond  faith,  believing  still 
Its  mother's  breast  beyond  the  lightning's  reach  to  kill ! 
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Brief  rest !  upon  the  turning  billow's  height, 
A  strange  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly  strain, 
Floating  between  the  savage  gusts  of  night, 
That  sweep  the  seas  to  foam  !  Soon  dark  again 
The  hour — the  scene — th'  intensely  present,  rush'd 
Back  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears  gush'd 
Like  blood-drops  from  a  victim  ;  with  swift  rain 
Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  lean'd  that  hour, 
As  if  her  life  would  melt  into  the  o'erswelling  shower. 


LIX. 

But  he,  whose  arm  sustain'd  her  !— oh  !  I  knew 
Twas  vain,  and  yet  he  hoped  ! — he  fondly  strove* 
Back  from  her  faith  her  sinking  soul  to  woo, 
As  life  might  yet  be  hers  ! — A  dream  of  love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  so  fair  a  thing, 
Remembering  how  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  spring. 
Her  smile  was  wont  to  glance,  her  step  to  move, 
And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 
Could  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flowering  youth ! 
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He  woo'd  her  back  to  life. — "  Sweet  Inez,  live ! 
My  blessed  Inez  ! — visions  have  beguiled 
Thy  heart — abjure  them ! — thou  wert  form'd  to  give 
And  to  find,  joy  ;  and  hath  not  sunshine  smiled 
Around  thee  ever  ?  Leave  me  not,  mine  own  ! 
Or  earth  will  grow  too  dark  ! — for  thee  alone, 
Thee  have  I  loved,  thou  gentlest !  from  a  child, 
And  borne  thine  image  with  me  o'er  the  sea, 
Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soul — speak ! — Oh !  yet  live  for  me ! " 


LXI. 

She  look'd  up  wildly ;  there  were  anxious  eyes 
Waiting  that  look — sad  eyes  of  troubled  thought, 
Alvar's — Theresa's  ! — Did  her  childhood  rise, 
With  all  its  pure  and  home-affections  fraught, 
In  the  brief  glance  ? — She  clasp'd  her  hands— the  strife 
Of  love,  faith,  fear,  and  that  vain  dream  of  life, 
Within  her  woman's  breast  so  deeply  wrought, 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak 
Must,  in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  only — break  ! 
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And  thus  it  was — the  young  cheek  flush'd  and  faded, 
As  the  swift  blood  in  currents  came  and  went, 
And  hues  of  death  die  marble  brow  o'ershaded, 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  sent 
Through  its  white  fluttering  lids.   Then  tremblings  pass'd 
O'er  the  frail  form,  that  shook  it,  as  the  blast 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit  rent 
Its  way  to  peace — the  fearful  way  unknown — 
Pale  in  love's  arms  she  lay — she  /—what  had  loved  was 
gone ! 

Lxni. 

Joy  for  thee,  trembler  ! — thou  redeem'd  one,  joy ! 
Young  dove  set  free !  earth,  ashes,  soulless  clay, 
Remain'd  for  baffled  vengeance  to  destroy ; 
— Thy  chain  was  riven  ! — nor  hadst  thou  cast  away 
Thy  hope  in  thy  last  hour ! — though  love  was  there 
Striving  to  wring  thy  troubled  soul  from  prayer, 
And  life  seeni'd  robed  in  beautiful  array, 
Too  fair  to  leave  ! — but  this  might  be  forgiven, 
Thou  wert  so  richly  crown'd  with  precious  gifts  of  Heaven  ! 
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LXIV. 

But  woe  for  him  who  felt  the  heart  grow  still, 
Which,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  had  lain 
Breaking  on  his  ! — Scarce  could  the  mortal  chill 
Of  the  hush'd  bosom,  ne'er  to  heave  again, 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  die  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stern  belief  that  she  could  die, 
That  she  indeed  could  die  ! — for  wild  and  vain 
As  hope  might  be — his  soul  had  hoped — 'twas  o'er — 
— Slowly  his  failing  arms  dropp'd  from  the  form  they  bore. 


LXV. 

They  forced  him  from  that  spot. — It  might  be  well, 
That  the  fierce,  reckless  words  by  anguish  wrung 
From  his  torn  breast,  all  aimless  as  they  fell, 
Like  spray-drops  from  the  strife  of  torrents  flung, 
Were  mark'd  as  guilt. — There  are,  who  note  these  things 
Against  the  smitten  heart ;  its  breaking  strings 
— On  whose  low  thrills  once  gentle  music  hung — 
With  a  rude  hand  of  touch  unholy  trying, 
And  numbering  then  as  crimes,  the  deep,  strange  tones 
replying. 
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LXVI. 

But  ye  in  solemn  joy,  O  faithful  pair ! 
Stood  gazing  on  your  parted  sister's  dust ; 
I  saw  your  features  by  the  torch's  glare, 
And  they  were  brightening  with  a  heavenward  trust ! 
I  saw  the  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay, 
Melt  from  my  Alvar's  glorious  mien  away, 
And  peace  was  there — the  calmness  of  the  just ! 
And,  bending  down  the  slumberer's  brow  to  kiss, 
"  Thy  rest  is  won,"  he  said ; — "  sweet  sister !  praise  for 
this ! " 

LXVII. 

I  started  as  from  sleep  ; — yes !  he  had  spoken — 
A  breeze  had  troubled  memory's  hidden  source  ! 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — 
Thought,  feeling,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  force. 
— There  are  soft  breathings  in  the  southern  wind, 
That  so  your  ice-chains,  O  ye  streams !  unbind, 
And  free  the  foaming  swiftness  of  your  course  ! 
— I  burst  from  those  that  held  me  back,  and  fell 
Ev'n  on  his  neck,   and  cried — "  Friend,  brother !    fare 
thee  well !  " 
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LXVIU. 

Did  he  not  say  "  Farewell  ?  " — Alas !  no  breath 
Came  to  mine  ear.     Hoarse  murmurs  from  the  throng 
Told  that  the  mysteries  in  the  face  of  death 
Had  from  their  eager  sight  been  veil'd  too  long. 
And  we  were  parted  as  the  surge  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart. 
— His  hour  was  come — but  in  mine  anguish  strong, 
like  a  fierce  swimmer  through  the  midnight  sea, 
Blindly  I  rush'd  away  from  that  which  was  to  be. 


LXIX. 

Away — away  I  rush'd ; — but  swift  and  high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew, 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Flush'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue  ; 
And,  phantom-like,  the  kindling  city  seem'd 
To  spread,  float,  wave,  as  on  the  wind  they  stream'd, 
With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me  ! — I  knew 
The  death-work  was  begun — I  veil'd  mine  eyes, 
Yet  stopp'd  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the  victims'  cries. 
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LXX. 


What  heard  I  then  ? — a  ringing  shriek  of  pain, 
Such  as  forever  haunts  the  tortured  ear  ? 
— I  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  strain 
Piercing  the  flames,  untremulous  and  clear ! 
—The  rich,  triumphal  tones ! — I  knew  them  well, 
As  they  came  floating  with  a  breezy  swell ! 
Man's  voice  was  there— a  clarion  voice  to  cheer 
In  the  mid-battle — ay,  to  turn  the  flying — 
Woman's — that  might  have  sung  of  Heaven  beside  the 
dying ! 

LXXI. 

It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing, 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  th'  unsounded  gulfs  of  human  woe  ! 
Alvar !  Theresa  ! — what  is  deep  ?  what  strong  ? 
— God's  breath  witliin  the  soul ! — It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices  ! — but  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased — 
Faint  grew  the  sounds — more  faint — I  listen'd — they 
had  ceased ! 
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lxxh. 

And  thou  indeed  hadst  perish'd,  my  soul's  friend ! 
I  might  form  other  ties — but  thou  alone 
Couldst  with  a  glance  the  veil  of  dimness  rend, 
By  other  years  o'er  boyhood's  memory  thrown  ! 
Others  might  aid  me  onward  : — Thou  and  I 
Had  mingled  the  fresh  thoughts  that  early  die, 
Once  flowering — never  more ! — And  thou  wert  gone  ! 
Who  could  give  back  my  youth,  my  spirit  free, 
Or  be  in  aught  again  what  thou  hadst  been  to  me  ? 


LXXHI. 

And  yet  I  wept  thee  not,  thou  true  and  brave  ! 
I  could  not  weep ! — there  gather'd  round  thy  name 
Too  deep  a  passion ! — thou  denied  a  grave  ! 
Thau,  with  the  blight  flung  on  thy  soldier's  fame  ! 
Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  childhood's  time  ? 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  ? — and  couldst  thou  die  for  crime? 
— No  !  had  all  earth  decreed  that  death  of  shame, 
I  would  have  set,  against  all  earth's  decree, 
Th'  inalienable  trust  of  my  firm  soul  in  thee  ! 
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LXXIV. 

There  are  swift  hours  in  life — strong,  rushing  hours, 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  might ! 
They  shake  down  things  that  stood  as  rocks  and  towers 
Unto  th'  undoubting  mind  ; — they  pour  in  light 
Where  it  but  startles — like  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  th'  uprooting  of  an  oak  makes  way  ; — 
They  sweep  the  colouring  mists  from  off  our  sight, 
They  touch  with  fire  thought's  graven  page,  the  roll 
Stamp'd  with  past  years — and  lo!  it  shrivels  as  a  scroll ! 


LXXV. 

And  this  was  of  such  hours  ! — the  sudden  flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seem'd  whelming  me  ;  the  glare 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  fro, 
Scorch'd  up  my  heart  with  breathless  thirst  for  air, 
And  solitude,  and  freedom.     It  had  been 
Well  with  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert  scene, 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to  bear 
On  with  them,  wildly  questioning  the  sky, 
Fiercely  th'  untroubled  stars,  of  man's  dim  destiny. 
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LXXVL 

I  would  have  calPd,  adjuring  die  dark  cloud ; 

To  the  most  ancient  heavens  I  would  have  said 

— "  Speak  to  me !  show  me  truth  ! "  8 — through  night 

aloud 
I  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly  dead, 
"  Come  back  !  and  show  me  truth !  "—My  spirit  seem'd 
Gasping  for  some  free  burst,  its  darkness  teem'd 
With  such  pent  storms  of  thought ! — again  1  fled — 
I  fled,  a  refuge  from  man's  face  to  gain, 
Scarce  conscious  when  I  paused,  entering  a  lonely  fane. 

lxxvh. 

A  mighty  minster,  dim,  and  proud,  and  vast ! 
Silence  was  round  the  sleepers,  whom  its  floor 
Shut  in  the  grave ;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memory  of  the  sainted  steps  that  wore 
Erewhile  its  gorgeous  pavement,  seem'd  to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude, 
A  halo  of  sad  fame  to  mantle  o'er 
Its  white  sepulchral  forms  of  mail-clad  men, 
And  all  was  hush'd  as  night  in  some  deep  Alpine  glen. 

G 
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LXXVIII. 

More  hush'd,  far  more ! — for  there  the  wind  sweeps  by, 
Or  die  woods  tremble  to  the  streams9  loud  play  ! 
Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  very  sigh 
Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  of  day ! 
Too  much  my  footstep  broke  die  moonlight,  fading, 
Yet  arch  through  arch  in  one  soft  flow  pervading ; 
And  I  stood  still : — prayer,  chant,  had  died  away, 
Yet  past  me  floated  a  funereal  breath 
Of  incense. — I  stood  still — as  before  God  and  death  ! 


LXXIX. 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long-departed  !  9 
Dust — imaged  form — with  cross,  and  shield,  and  crest ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  your  ashes  would  have  started, 
Had  a  wild  voice  burst  forth  above  your  rest ! 
Yet  ne'er,  perchance,  did  worshipper  of  yore 
Bear  to  your  thrilling  presence  what  /  bore 
Of  wrath — doubt — anguish — battling  in  the  breast ! 
I  could  have  pour'd  out  words,  on  that  pale  air, 
To  make  your  proud  tombs  ring : — no,  no  !   I  could  not 
there ! 
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LXXX. 

Not  'midst  those  aisles,  through  which  a  thousand  years 
Mutely  as  clouds  and  reverently  had  swept ; 
Not  by  those  shrines,  which  yet  the  trace  of  tears 
And  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble  kept ! 
Ye  were  too  mighty  in  your  pomp  of  gloom 
And  trophied  age,  O  temple,  altar,  tomb  ! 
And  you,  ye  dead  ! — for  in  that  faith  ye  slept, 
Whose  weight  had  grown  a  mountain's  on  my  heart, 
Which  could  not  there  be  loosed. — I  turn'd  me  to  depart. 


LXXXI. 

I  turn'd — what  glimmer'd  faintly  on  my  sight, 
Faindy,  yet  brightening,  as  a  wreath  of  snow 
Seen  through  dissolving  haze  ? — The  moon,  the  night, 
Had  waned,  and  dawn  pour'd  in ; — grey,  shadowy,  slow, 
Yet  day-spring  still ! — a  solemn  hue  it  caught, 
Piercing  the  storied  windows,  darkly  fraught 
With  stoles  and  draperies  of  imperial  glow  ; 
And  soft,  and  sad,  that  colouring  gleam  was  thrown, 
Where,  pale,  a  pictured  form  above  the  altar  shone. 
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lxxxo. 

Thy  form,  thou  Son  of  God  ! — a  wrathful  deep, 
'With  foam,  and  cloud,  and  tempest,  round  thee  spread, 
And  such  a  weight  of  night ! — a  night,  when  sleep 
From  the  fierce  rocking  of  the  billows  fled. 
A  bark  show'd  dim  beyond  thee,  with  its  mast 
Bow'd,  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the  blast ; 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  gliding  tread, 
Thou,  as  o'er  glass,  didst  walk  that  stormy  sea 
Through  rushing  winds,  which  left  a  silent  path  for  thee. 


LXXXIU. 

So  still  thy  white  robes  fell ! — no  breath  of  air 
Within  their  long  and  slumberous  folds  had  sway  ! 
So  still  the  waves  of  parted,  shadowy  hair 
From  thy  clear  brow  flow'd  droopingly  away  ! 
Dark  were  the  heavens  above  thee,  Saviour  ! — dark 
The  gulfs,  Deliverer !  round  the  straining  bark  ! 
But  thou !— o'er  all  thine  aspect  and  array 
Was  pour'd  one  stream  of  pale,  broad,  silvery  light — 
-Thou  wert  die  single  star  of  that  all-shrouding  night ! 
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LXXXIV. 

Aid  for  one  sinking ! — Thy  lone  brightness  gleam'd 
On  his  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 
With  its  worn,  fearful,  human  look  that  seem'd 
To  cry  through  surge  and  blast — "  I  perish — save  ! M 
Not  to  the  winxfo— not  vainly ! — thou  wert  nigh, 
Thy  hand  was  stretch'd  to  fainting  agony, 
Even  in  the  portals  of  th'  unquiet  grave ! 
O  thou  that  art  the  life  !  and  yet  didst  bear 
Too  much  of  mortal  woe  to  turn  from  mortal  prayer ! 


LXXXV. 

But  was  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death, 
With  its  remember'd  light,  that  face  of  thine, 
Redeemer !  dimm'd  by  this  world's  misty  breath, 
Yet  mournfully,  mysteriously  divine  ? 
— Oh  !  that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye, 
With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  majesty  ! 
And  the  pale  glory  of  the  brow  ! — a  shrine 
Where  Power  sat  veiPd,  yet  shedding  softly  round 
What  told  that  thou  couldst  be  but  for  a  time  uncrown'd  ! 
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LXXXVI. 

And  more  than  all,  the  Heaven  of  that  sad  smile  ! 

The  lip  of  mercy,  our  immortal  trust ! 

Did  not  that  look,  that  very  look,  erewhile, 

Pour  its  o'ershadow'd  beauty  on  the  dust  ? 

Wert  thou  not  such  when  earth's  dark  cloud  hung  o'er 

thee? 
— Surely  thou  wert ! — my  heart  grew  hush'd  before  thee, 
Sinking  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 
Sank  at  thy  voice,  along  its  billowy  way  : — 
-What  had  I  there  to  do,  but  kneel,  and  weep,  and  pray  ? 


LXXXVII. 

Amidst  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry, 
Amidst  the  dead — "  By  that  full  cup  of  woe, 
Press'd  from  the  fruitage  of  mortality, 
Saviour  !  for  thee — give  light !  that  I  may  know 
If  by  thy  will,  in  thine  all-healing  name, 
Men  cast  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  shame, 
And  early  death — and  say,  if  this  be  so, 
Where  then  is  mercy  ? — whither  shall  we  flee, 
So  unallied  to  hope,  save  by  our  hold  on  diee  ? 
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Lxxxvra. 

u  But  didst  thou  not,  the  deep  sea  brightly  treading, 
Lift  from  despair  that  struggler  with  the  wave  ? 
And  wert  thou  not,  sad  tears,  yet  awful,  shedding, 
Beheld,  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  grave  ? 
And  is  this  weight  of  anguish,  which  they  bind 
On  life,  this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind, 
That  but  to  God  its  own  free  path  would  crave, 
This  crushing  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth, 
Thy  will  indeed  ? — Give  light !  that  I  may  know  the  truth ! 


LXXXIX. 

"  For  my  sick  soul  is  darken'd  unto  death, 
With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath  seen ; 
The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  faith 
Sink  from  beneath  me — whereon  shall  1  lean  ? 
— Oh  !  if  from  thy  pure  lips  was  wrung  the  sigh 
Of  the  dust's  anguish  !  if  like  man  to  die, 
— And  earth  round  him  shuts  heavily — hath  been 
Even  to  thee  bitter,  aid  me ! — guide  me  ! — turn 
My  wild  and  wandering  thoughts  back  from  their  starless 
bourne ! " 
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XC. 


And  cabn'd  I  rose  : — but  how  the  while  had  risen 
Morn's  orient  sun,  dissolving  mist  and  shade  ! 
— Could  there  indeed  be  wrong,  or  chain,  or  prison, 
In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might  pervade  ? 
It  fill'd  the  fane,  it  manded  the  pale  form 
Which  rose  before  me  through  the  pictured  storm, 
Even  the  grey  tombs  it  kindled,  and  array'd 
With  Kfe ! — how  hard  to  see  thy  race  begun, 
And  think  man  wakes  to  grief,  wakening  to  thee,  O  sun  ! 


XCI. 

I  sought  my  home  again  : — and  thou,  my  child, 
There  at  thy  play  beneath  yon  ancient  pine, 
With  eyes,  whose  lightning  laughter 10  hath  beguiled 
A  thousand  pangs,  thence  flashing  joy  to  mine ; 
Thou  in  thy  mother's  arms,  a  babe,  didst  meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which  yet,  though  sweet, 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  all  mournfully  to  shine, 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  thee, 
Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope  to  see. 
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xcn. 

Now  sport,  for  thou  art  free — the  bright  birds  chasing, 
Whose  wings  waft  star-light  gleams  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
Or  with  the  fawn,  thy  swift  wood-playmate  racing, 
Sport  on,  my  joyous  child  !  for  thou  art  free  ! 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  took  thee  to  my  heart, 
And  inly  vow'd,  for  thee  a  better  part 
To  choose  ;  that  so  thy  sunny  bursts  of  glee 
Should  wake  no  more  dim  thoughts  of  far-seen  woe, 
But,  gladdening  fearless  eyes,  flow  on — as  now  they  flow. 


XCIIL 

Thou  hast  a  rich  world  round  thee  : — Mighty  shades 
Weaving  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head, 
With  the  light  melting  through  their  high  arcades, 
As  through  a  pillar'd  cloister's  :11  but  the  dead 
Sleep  not  beneath  ;  nor  doth  the  sunbeam  pass 
To  marble  shrines  through  rainbow-tinted  glass ; 
Yet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 
To  worship,  thou  art  blest ! — to  thee  is  shown 
Earth  in  her  holy  pomp,  deck'd  for  her  God  alone. 

7 
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PART  SECOND. 


Wie  diese  treue  liebe  Seele 

Von  ihrem  Glauben  voll, 

Der  ganz  allein 
Ihr  selig  machend  ist,  sich  heilig  quale 
Das  sie  den  liebsten  Mann  verloren  halten  soil ! 

Faust. 

I  never  shall  smile  more — but  all  my  days 
Walk  with  still  footsteps  and  with  humble  eyes, 
An  everlasting  hymn  within  my  soul. 

WlLSOIf. 


I. 

Bring  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent-water, 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell — fresh  breeze,  awake  ! w 
And  river,  darkening  ne'er  with  hues  of  slaughter 
Thy  wave's  pure  silvery  green, — and  shining  lake, 
Spread  far  before  my  cabin,  with  thy  zone 
Of  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things  and  lone ! 
Send  voices  through  the  forest  aisles,  and  make 
Glad  music  round  me,  that  my  soul  may  dare, 
Cheer'd  by  such  tones,  to  look  back  on  a  dungeon's  air ! 
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II. 


Ob,  Indian  hunter  of  the  desert's  race  ! 

That  with  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended  bow, 

Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  thy  fiery  chase 

Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  flying  roe  ; 

Thou  that  beside  die  red  night-fire  thou  heapest, 

Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  sleepest, 

Thou    know'st    not,    wanderer — never    may'st    thou 

know ! — 
Of  the  dark  holds  wherewith  man  cumbers  earth, 
To  shut  from  human  eyes  the  dancing  seasons'  mirth. 


III. 


There,  fetter'd  down  from  day,  to  think  the  while 
How  bright  in  heaven  the  festal  sun  is  glowing, 
Making  earth's  loneliest  places,  with  his  smile, 
Flush  like  the  rose  :  and  how  the  streams  are  flowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  shadowy  grass, 
And  water-flowers,  all  trembling  as  they  pass ; 
And  how  the  rich  dark  summer-trees  are  bowing 
With  their  full  foliage  ; — this  to  know,  and  pine 
Bound  unto  midnight's  heart,  seems  a  stern  lot— 'twas  mine. 
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IV. 


Wherefore  was  this  ?— Because  my  soul  had  drawn 
Light  from  die  book  whose  words  are  graved  in  light! 
There,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the  dawn, 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom  : — but  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath  given, 
And  calPd  the  truth — the  very  truth,  from  Heaven ! 
And  therefore  seeks  he,  in  his  brother's  sight, 
To  cast  the  mote  ;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind 
With  bis  strong  chains  to  earth,  what  is  not  earth's— the 
mind! 


Y. 


It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 
Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep, 
And  to  shut  out  Heaven's  air  with  falsehood's  mask, 
And  in  the  dark  urn  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings — making  even  of  thought 
A  buried  treasure,  which  may  but  be  sought 
When  shadows  are  abroad— and  night — and  sleep. 
I  might  not  brook  it  long — and  thus  was  thrown 
Into  that  grave-like  cell,  to  wither  there  alone. 
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VL 


And  I  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delights 
Were  on  dark  hiDs  and  many-sounding  seas — 
I,  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  heights 
Had  given  Castilian  banners  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows  ;u  and  in  my  country  been 
A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pyrenees 
To  the  Morena  crags— -how  left  I  not 
Life,  or  the  soul's  life  quench'd,  on  that  sepulchral  spot  ? 


vn. 


Because  Thou  didst  not  leave  me,  oh,  my  God  ! 
Thou  wert  with  those  that  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  from  the  oppressor's  rod, 
And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their  fold, 
And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed, 
And  met  when  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold 
The  free  heart's  communing  with  Thee, — and  Thou 
Wert  in  the  midst,  felt,  own'd — the  strengthener  then  as 
now ! 
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Vffl. 

Yet  once  I  sank,     Alas !  roan's  wavering  mind  ! 
Wherefore  and  whence  the  gusts  that  o'er  it  blow  ? 
How  they  bear  with  them,  floating  uncombin'd, 
The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and  go, 
As  o'er  die  deep  the  old  long-buried  things, 
Which  a  storm's  working  to  the  surface  brings  ! 
Is  the  reed  shaken,  and  must  we  be  so, 
With  every  wind  ? — So,  Father  !  must  we  be, 
Till  we  can  fix  undimm'd  our  stedfast  eyes  on  Thee. 


EX. 


Once  my  soul  died  within  me.     What  had  thrown 
That  sickness  o'er  it  ? — Even  a  passing  thought 
Of  a  clear  spring,  whose  side,  with  flowers  o'ergrown, 
Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had  sought ! 
Perchance  the  damp  roofs  water-drops,  that  fell 
Just  then,  low  tinkling  through  my  vaulted  cell, 
Intensely  heard  amidst  the  stillness,  caught 
Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music,  welling 
Ever  with  that  fresh  rill,  from  its  deep  rocky  dwelling. 
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X. 


But  so  my  spirit's  fever'd  longings  wrought, 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  faint  sad  sound, 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walls  they  brought 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around.14 
Yes  !  kindling,  spreading,  brightening,  hue  by  hue, 
Like  stars  from  midnight,  through  the  gloom  it  grew, 
That  haunt  of  youth,  hope,  manhood  ! — — till  the  bound 
Of  my  shut  cavern  seem'd  dissolv'd,  and  I 
Girt  by  the  solemn  hills  and  burning  pomp  of  sky. 


XI. 


I  look'd — and  lo  !  the  clear  broad  river  flowing, 
Past  the  old  Moorish  ruin  on  the  steep, 
The  lone  tower  dark  against  a  heaven  all  glowing. 
Like  seas  of  glass  and  fire  ! — I  saw  the  sweep 
Of  glorious  woods  far  down  the  mountain  side, 
And  dieir  still  shadows  in  the  gleaming  tide, 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep  ; 
And  midst  the  scene— oh  !  more  than  all — there  smil'd 
My  child's  fair  face,  and  hers,  the  mother  of  ray  child ! 
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With  their  soil  eyes  of  love  and  gladness  raised 
Up  to  the  flushing  sky,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gazed 
On  the  rich  world  of  sunset : — but  a  flood 
Of  sudden  tenderness  my  soul  oppress'd, 
And  I  rush'd  forward  with  a  yearning  breast, 
To  clasp— alas  !  a  vision  ! — Wave  and  wood, 
And  gende  faces,  lifted  in  the  light 
Of  day's  last  hectic  blush,  all  melted  from  my  sight. 


XUI. 

Then  darkness  ! — oh  !  th'  unutterable  gloom 
That  seem'd  as  narrowing  round  me,  making  less 
And  less  my  dungeon,  when,  with  all  its  bloom, 
That  bright  dream  vanish'd  from  my  loneliness  ! 
It  floated  off,  the  beautiful ! — yet  left 
Such  deep  thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus  bereft, 
I  lay  down,  sick  with  passion's  vain  excess, 
And  pray'd  to  die. — How  oft  would  sorrow  w«ep 
Her  weariness  to  death,  if  be  might  come  like  sleep  ! 
'    8 
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XIV. 

But  I  was  roused — and  how  ? — It  is  no  tale 
Even  'midst  thy  shades,  thou  wilderness  to  tell ! 
I  would  not  have  ray  boy's  young  cheek  made  pale, 
Nor  haunt  his  sunny  rest  with  what  befel 
In  that  drear  prison-house. — His  eye  must  grow 
More  dark  with  thought,  more  earnest  his  fair  brow, 
More  high  his  heart  in  youthful  strength  must  swell ; 
So  shall  it  6tly  burn  when  all  is  told  : — 
Let  childhood's  radiant  mist  the  free  child  yet  enfold  ! 


XV. 


It  is  enough  that  through  such  heavy  hours, 
As  wring  us  by  our  fellowship  of  clay, 
I  lived,  and  undegraded.     We  have  powers 
To  snatch  th'  oppressor's  bitter  joy  away  ! 
Shall  the  wild  Indian,  for  his  savage  fame, 
Laugh  and  expire,  and  shall  not  Truth's  high  name 
Bear  up  her  martyrs  with  all-conquering  sway  ? 
It  is  enough  that  Torture  may  be  vain — 
I  had  seen  Alvar  die — the  striie  was  won  from  Pain. 
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XVI. 

And  faint  not,  heart  of  man  !  though  years  wane  slow  ! 
There  have  been  those  that  from  the  deepest  caves, 
And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesses,  below 
The  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean-waves, 
Down,  farther  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  have  nursed 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watch'd  their  time,  and  burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from  the  graves ! 
I  was  of  such  at  last ! — unchain'd  I  trod 
This  green  earth,  taking  back  my  freedom  from  my  God  ! 


XVII. 

TThat  was  an  hour  to  send  its  fadeless  trace 
Down  life's  far  sweeping  tide  ! — A  dim,  wild  night, 
Like  sorrow,  hung  upon  the  soft  moon's  face, 
Yet  how  my  heart  leap'd  in  her  blessed  light ! 
The  shepherd's  light — the  sailor's  on  the  sea — 
The  hunter's  homeward  from  the  mountains  free, 
Where  its  lone  smile  makes  tremulously  bright 
The   thousand   streams! — I   could    but  gaze  through 
tears — 
Oh  !  what  a  sight  is  Heaven,  thus  first  beheld  for  years  ! 
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XVIII. 

The  rolling  clouds ! — they  have  the  whole  blue  space     * 
Above  to  sail  in — all  the  dome  of  sky ! 
My  soul  shot  with  them  in  their  breezy  race 
O'er  star  and  gloom  ! — but  I  had  yet  to  fly, 
As  flies  the  hunted  wolf.     A  secret  spot. 
And  strange,  I  knew — the  sunbeam  knew  it  not ; — 
Wildest  of  all  the  savage  glens  that  lie 
In  far  sierras,  hiding  their  deep  springs, 
And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding  eagles9  wings. 


XIX. 

Ay,  and  1  met  the  storm  there  ! — I  had  gain'd 
The  covert's  heart  with  swift  and  stealthy  tread : 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  dark  trees  rain'd 
Their  autumn  foliage  rustling  on  my  head ; 
A  moan — a  hollow  gust — and  there  I  stood 
Girt  with  majestic  night,  and  ancient  wood, 
And  foaming  water. — Thither  might  have  fled 
The  mountain  Christian  with  his  faith  of  yore, 
When  Afric's  tambour  shook  the  ringing  western  shore  ! 
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But  through  the  black  ravine  the  storm  came  swelling — 
Mighty  thou  syt  amidst  the  hills,  thou  blast ! 
In  thy  lone  course  the  kingly  cedars  felling, 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast ! 
A  rent  oak  thunder'd  down  beside  my  cave — 
Booming  it  rush'd,  as  booms  a  deep  sea-wave ; 
A  falcon  soar'd ;  a  startled  wild-deer  pass'd ; 
A  far-off  bell  toll'd  faintly  through  the  roar — 
How  my  glad  spirit  swept  forthwith  the  winds  once  more ! 


XXI. 

And  with  the  arrowy  lightnings  ! — for  they  flash'd, 
Smiting  the  branches  in  their  fitful  play, 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents  dash'd 
Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle's  nest,  their  spray  ! 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  pealing  strife, 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempestuous  life, 
And  all  the  mountain-voices  on  their  way, — 
Was  it  not  joy  ?— 'twas  joy  in  rushing  might, 
After  those  years  that  wove  but  one  long  dead  of  night ! 
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XXII. 

There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon, 
And  lit  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through  the  dim  chesnut  shade,  where  oft  at  noon, 
By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head  had  lain, 
In  gentle  sleep  :  but  now  I  pass'd  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams  whispering  run, 
Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild  strain, 
Because  th'  avenger's  voice  is  in  the  wind, 
The  foe's  quick  rustling  step  close  on  the  leaves  behind. 


XXIII. 

My  home  of  youth  ! — oh  !  if  indeed  to  part 
With  the  soul's  loved  ones  be  a  mournful  thing, 
When  we  go  forth  in  buoyancy  of  heart, 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on, — is  it  less  to  meet, 
When  these  are  faded  ? — who  shall  call  ii  sweet  f 
— Even  though  love's  mingling  tears  may  haply  bring 
Balm  as  they  fall,  too  well  their  heavy  showers 
Teach  us  how  much  is  lost  of  all  that  once  was  ours  ! 
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XXIV. 

Not  by  the  sunshine,  with  its  golden  glow, 
Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  laughing  sky, 
Nor  the  faint  flower-scents,15  as  they  come  and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by ; 
— Oh !  not  by  these,  th'  unfailing,  are  we  taught 
How  time  and  sorrow  on  our  frames  have  wrought, 
But  by  the  sadden'd  eye,  the  darken'd  brow, 
Of  kindred  aspects,  and  the  long  dim  gaze, 
Which  tells  us  we  are  changed, — how  changed  from  other 
days! 

XXV. 

Before  my  father — in  my  place  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.     On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  boyish  mirth, 
The  love  that  rear'd  me,  knew  my  face  no  more  ! 
There  hung  the  antique  armour,  helm  and  crest, 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  my  breast, 
There  droop'd  the  banner,  with  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  Paynim  spears  ;  and  I,  the  worn  in  frame 
And  heart,  what  there  was  I  ? — another  and  the  same  ! 
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XXVI. 

Then  bounded  in  a  boy,  with  clear  dark  eye— 
— How  should  he  know  his  father  ? — when  we  parted, 
From  the  soft  cloud  which  mantles  infancy, 
His  soul,  just  wakening  into  wonder,  darted 
Its  first  looks  round.     Him  follow'd  one,  the  bride 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved  and  tried  ! 
Her  glance  met  mine — I  could  not  speak — she  started 
With  a  bewilder'd  gaze ; — until  there  came 
Tears  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  from  my  lips  her  name. 


XXVII. 

She  knew  me  then  ! — 1  murmur'd  "  Leanor !  " 
And  her  heart  answer'd  !— oh !  the  voice  is  known 
First  from  all  else,  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images  with  one  low  tone, 
That  strikes  like  lightning,  when  the  cheek  is  faded. 
And  die  brow  heavily  with  thought  o'ershaded, 
And  all  the  brightness  from  the  aspect  gone  ! 
— Upon  my  breast  she  sunk,  when  doubt  was  fled, 
Weeping  as  those  may  weep,  that  meet  in  woe  and  dread 
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XXV1DL 

For  there  we  might  not  rest.     Alas !  to  leave 
'Those  native  towers,  and  know  that  they  must  fall 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  clustered  on  the  lonely  wall ! 
We  were  the  last — my  boy  and  I — the  last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had  pass'd  ! 
My  father  bless'd  me  as  1  left  his  hall — 
— With  his  deep  tones  and  sweet,  though  full  of  years, 
He  bless'd  me  there,  and  bathed  my  child's  young  head 
with  tears. 

XXIX. 

I  had  brought  sorrow  on  his  grey  hairs  down, 
And  cast  the  darkness  of  my  branded  name 
(For  so  he  deem'd  h)  on  the  clear  renown, 
My  own  ancestral  heritage  of  fame. 
And  yet  he  bless'd  me  ! — Father !  if  the  dust 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  spirit's  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  yet,  where  grief  and  shame 
Dim  the  bright  day  no  more ;  and  thou  wilt  know 
That  not  through  guilt  thy  son  thus  bow'd  thine  age  with 
woe ! 

0 
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XXX. 

And  thou,  ray  Leonor  !  that  unrepining, 
If  sad  in  soul,  didst  quit  all  else  for  me, 
When  stars — the  stars  that  earliest  rise — are  sliining, 
How  their  soft  glance  unseals  each  thought  of  thee ! 
For  on  our  flight  they  smiled  ; — their  dewy  rays, 
Through  the  last  olives,  lit  thy  tearful  gaze 
Back  to  the  home  we  never  more  might  see ; 
So  pass'd  we  on,  like  earth's  first  exiles,  turning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  sword  above  their  Eden  burning. 


XXXI. 

It  was  a  woe  to  say — "  Farewell,  my  Spain ! 
The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  farewell !  " 
— I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle  plain 
For  thee,  my  country  !  but  I  might  not  dwell 
In  thy  sweet  vales,  at  peace. — The  voice  of  song 
Breadies,  with  the  myrtle  scent,  thy  hills  along  ; 
The  citron's  glow  is  caught  from  shade  and  dell ; 
But  what  are  these  ? — upon  thy  flowery  sod 
I  might  not  kneel,  and  pour  my  free  thoughts  out  to  God  ! 
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XXXIL 

O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  chainless  deep  ! 

— Strange  heart  of  man !  that  ev'n  'midst  woe  swells 

high, 
When  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  proud  bark  sweep, 
Flinging  out  joyous  gleams  to  wave  and  sky  ! 
Yes !  it  swells  high,  whate'er  he  leaves  behind ; 
His  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  wind  ; 
For,  wedded  to  the  far  futurity, 
On,  on,  it  bears  him  ever,  and  the  main 
Seems  rushing,  like  his  hope,  some  happier  shore  to  gain. 


XXXIII. 

Not  thus  is  woman.     Closely  her  still  heart 
Doth  twine  itself  with  ev'n  each  lifeless  thing, 
Wliich,  long  remember'd,  seero'd  to  bear  its  part 
In  her  calm  joys.     For  ever  would  she  cling, 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  she  hath  loved,  and  given  her  children  birth, 
And  heard  their  first  sweet  voices.     There  may  Spring 
Array  no  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf, 
But  hath  its  breath  of  home,  its  claim  to  farewell  grief. 
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XXXIV. 

I  look'd  on  Leonor,  and  if  there  seem'd 
A  cloud  of  more  than  pensiveness  to  rise, 
In  the  faint  smiles  that  o'er  her  features  gleam'd, 
And  the  soft  darkness  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Misty  with  tender  gloom ;  I  call'd  it  nought 
But  the  fond  exile's  pang,  a  lingering  thought 
Of  her  own  vale,  with  all  its  melodies 
And  living  light  of  streams.     Her  soul  would  rest 
Beneath    your  shades,  I  said,  bowers  of  the    gorgeous 
west! 


XXXV. 

Oh  !  could  we  live  in  visions !  could  we  hold 
Delusion  faster,  longer,  to  our  breast, 
When  it  shuts  from  us,  with  its  mantle's  fold, 
That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore  blest ! 
But  they,  our  loved  and  loving,  they  to  whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and  gloom, 
T%eir  looks  and  accents,  unto  ours  address'd, 
Have  been  a  language  of  familiar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last,  dark  sayings  and  unknown. 
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XXXVI. 

I  told  my  heart  'twas  but  the  exile's  woe 
Which  press'd  on  that  sweet  bosom  ; — I  deceived 
My  heart  but  half: — a  whisper  faint  and  low, 
Haunting  it  ever,  and  at  times  believed, 
Spoke  of  some  deeper  cause.     How  oft  we  seem 
Like  those  that  dream,  and  know  die  while  they  dream, 
'Midst  the  soft  falls  of  airy  voices  grieved, 
And  troubled,  while  bright  phantoms  round  them  play, 
By  a  dim  sense  that  all  will  float  and  fade  away  ! 


XXXVII. 

Yet,  as  if  chasing  joy,  I  woo'd  the  breeze, 
To  speed  me  onward  with  the  wings  of  morn. 
— Oh  !  far  amidst  the  solitary  seas, 
Which  were  not  made  for  man,  what  man  hath  borne, 
Answering  their  moan  with  his ! — what  thou  didst  bear, 
My  lost  and  loveliest !  wliile  that  secret  care 
Grew  terror,  and  thy  gende  spirit,  worn 
By  its  dull  brooding  weight,  gave  way  at  last, 
Beholding  me  as  one  from  hope  for  ever  cast ! 
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XXXVIII. 

For  unto  thee,  as  through  all  change,  reveal'd 
Mine  inward  being  lay.     In  other  eyes 
I  had  to  bow  me  yet,  and  make  a  shield, 
To  fence  my  burning  bosom,  of  disguise ; 
By  the  still  hope  sustain'd,  ere  long  to  win 
Some  sanctuary,  whose  green  retreats  within, 
My  thoughts  unfetter'd  to  their  source  might  rise, 
Like  songs  and  scents  of  morn. — But  thou  didst  look 
Through  all  my  soul,  and  thine  even  unto  fainting  shook. 


XXXIX. 

Fall'n,  fall'n,  I  seem'd — yet,  oh  !  not  less  beloved, 
Though  from  thy  love  was  pluck'd  the  early  pride, 
And  harshly,  by  a  gloomy  faith  reproved, 
And  sear'd  with   shame  ! — though  each  young  flower 

had  died, 
There  was  the  root, — strong,  living,  not  the  less 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness ; 
Yet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's  side, 
Nor  drops  from  guilt  its  ivy-like  embrace, 
Nor  turns  away  from  death's  its  pale  heroic  face. 
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XL. 


Yes !  thou  hadst  follow'd  me  through  fear  and  flight ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  follow'd  had  my  pathway  led 
Even  to  the  scaffold ;  had  the  flashing  light 
Of  the  raised  axe  made  strong  men  shrink  with  dread, 
Thou,  'midst  the  hush  of  thousands,  wouldst  have  been 
With  thy  clasp'd  hands  beside  me  kneeling  seen, 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy  head — 
— The  shame ! — oh  !  making  beautiful  to  view 
The  might  of  human  love — fair  thing !  so  bravely  true  ! 


XLI. 

There  was  thine  agony — to  love  so  well 
Where  fear  made  love  life's  chastener. — Heretofore 
Whate'er  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee  fell, 
Thy  soul,  o'erpassing  its  dim  bounds,  could  soar 
Away  to  sunshine,  and  thy  clear  eye  speak 
Most  of  the  skies  when  grief  most  touch'd  thy  cheek. 
Now,  that  far  bightness  faded  !  never  more 
Couldst  thou  lift  heavenwards  for  its  hope  thy  heart, 
Since  at  Heaven's  gate  it  seem'd  that  thou  and  I  must  part. 
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XLIL 

Alas  !  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be  stirr'd,) 
A  flush — a  fading  of  the  cheek  perchance, 
A  word — less,  less — the  cadence  of  a  word, 
Lets  in  our  gaze  the  mind's  dim  veil  beneath, 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fraught  with  death  ! 
— Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lip  was  heard 
Broke  on  my  soul. — I  knew  that  in  thy  sight 
I  stood — howe'er  beloved — a  recreant  from  the  light ! 


XL1II. 

Thy  sad  sweet  hymn,  at  eve,  the  seas  along, — 
— Oh  !  the  deep  soul  it  breathed ! — the  love,  the  woe. 
The  fervor,  pourM  in  that  full  gush  of  song, 
As  it  went  floating  through  die  fiery  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunset ! — bringing  thoughts  of  Spain, 
With  all  her  vesper-voices,  o'er  the  main, 
Which  secm'd  responsive  in  its  murmuring  flow. 
— "  Ave  sanctissima  !  " — how  oft  that  lay 
Hath  melted  from  my  heart  the  martyr-strength  away  ! 
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Ave,  sanctissima ! 
Tis  night-fall  on  the  sea  ; 

Ora  pro  nobis ! 
Our  souls  rise  to  thee  ! 


Watch  us,  while  shadows  lie 
O'er  the  dim  water  spread ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh, 
— Thine,  too,  hath  bled ! 


Thou  that  hast  look'd  on  death, 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near  ! 

Whisper  of  Heaven  to  faith ; 
Sweet  mother,  hear ! 


Ora  pro  nobis ! 
The  wave  must  rock  our  sleep, 

Ora,  mater,  ora ! 
Thou  star  of  the  deep  ! 
10 
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XUV. 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  mater  !  " — What  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  glory  dying 
On  the  flushM  waters ! — seem'd  they  not  to  swell 
From  the  far  dust,  wherein  my  sires  were  lying 
With  crucifix  and  sword  ? — Oh  !  yet  how  clear 
Comes  their  reproachful  sweetness  to  mine  ear  ! 
"  Ora  !  " — w'rth  all  the  purple  waves  replying, 
All  my  youth's  visions  rising  in  the  strain — 
— And  1  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the  rack  and  chain  ! 


XLV. 

Torture  ! — the  sorrow  of  affection's  eye, 
Fixing  its  meekness  on  the  spirit's  core, 
Deeper,  and  teaching  more  of  agony, 
May  pierce  than  many  swords  ! — and  this  I  bore 
With  a  mute  pang.     Since  J  had  vainly  striven 
From  its  free  springs  to  pour  the  truth  of  heaven 
Into  thy  trembling  soul,  my  Leonor ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope  could  share  : 
— Alas  !  for  those  that  love,  and  may  not  blend  in  prayer  ! 
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XLVI. 

We  could  not  pray  together  'midst  the  deep, 
Which,  like  a  floor  of  sapphire,  round  us  lay, 
Through  days  of  splendour,  nights  too  bright  for  sleep, 
Soft,  solemn,  holy !     We  were  on  our  way 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera-land, 
With  men  whom  tales  of  that  world's  golden  strand 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines. — Oh  !  who  shall  say 
What  thoughts  rose  in  us,  when  the  tropic  sky 
Touch'd  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunset's  alchemy  ? 


xlvh- 

Thoughts  no  more  mingled! — Then  came  night — th' 

intense 
Dark  blue — the  burning  stars  ! — I  saw  thee  shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 

0  Southern  Cross !  w  as  when  thy  radiant  sign 
First  drew  my  gaze  of  youth. — No,  not  as  then ; 

1  had  been  stricken  by  the  darts  of  men 
Since  those  fresh  days,  and  now  thy  light  divine 
Look'd  on  mine  anguish,  while  within  me  strove 

The  still  small  voice  against  the  might  of  suffering  love. 
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XLVIU. 

But  thou,  the  clear,  the  glorious  !  thou  wert  pouring 
Brilliance  and  joy  upon  the  crystal  wave, 
While  she  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes  adoring, 
Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  grave  ! 
— Alas !  I  watch'd  her  dark  religious  glance, 
As  it  still  sought  thee  through  the  heaven's  expanse, 
Bright  Cross ! — and  knew  not  that  I  watch'd  what  gave 
But  passing  lustre — shrouded  soon  to  be — 
A  soft  light  found  no  more — no  more  on  earth  or  sea  ! 


XLIX. 

I  knew  not  all — yet  something  of  unrest 
Sat  on  my  heart.     Wake,  ocean-wind  !  I  said  ; 
Waft  us  to  land,  in  leafy  freshness  drest, 
Where  through  rich  clouds  of  foliage  o'er  her  head, 
Sweet  day  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  go  by, 
Like  singing  voices,  and  the  green  earth  lie 
Starry  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful  tread  ! 
— But  the  calm  bound  us  'midst  the  glassy  main ; 
Ne'er  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living  flowers  again. 
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L. 


Yes  !  as  if  heaven  upon  the  waves  were  sleeping, 
Vexing  my  soul  with  quiet,  there  they  lay, 
All  moveless  through  their  blue  transparence  keeping, 
The  shadows  of  our  sails,  from  day  to  day ; 
While  she— oh  !  strongest  is  the  strong  heart's  woe— 
And  yet  I  live !  I  feel  the  sunshine's  glow — 
And  I  am  he  that  look'd,  and  saw  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  fair  of  earth,  th'  adored  too  much ! 
-It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  what  death  may  touch. 


U. 


A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world ! — She  faded  on — and  I — 
Blind  to  the  last,  there  needed  death  to  tell 
My  trusting  soul  that  she  could  fade  to  die ! 
Yet,  ere  she  parted,  I  had  mark'd  a  change, 
— But  it  breathed  hope — -'twas  beautiful,  though  strange : 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Of  her  low  voice,  and  in  her  words  a  flight 
Of  airy  thought — alas !  too  perilously  bright ! 
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Lll. 


And  a  clear  sparkle  in  her  glance,  yet  wild, 
And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing  gaze 
Of  some  all  wondering  and  awakening  child, 
That  first  the  glories  of  the  earth  surveys. 
— How  could  it  thus  deceive  me  ? — she  had  worn 
Around  her,  like  the  dewy  mists  of  morn, 
A  pensive  tenderness  through  happiest  days, 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  had  seem'd  to  lie 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual  eye. 


LIII. 

And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  fire  ! — she  died, 
She  died,  with  all  its  lustre  on  her  mien  ! 
— The  day  was  melting  from  the  waters  wide, 
And  through  its  long  bright  hours  her  thoughts  had  been, 
It  seem'd,  with  restless  and  unwonted  yearning, 
To  Spain's  blue  skies  and  dark  sierras  turning ; 
For  her  fond  words  were  all  of  vintage-scene, 
And  flowering  myrtle,  and  sweet  citron's  breath — 
-Oh !  with  what  vivid  hues  life  comes  back  oft  on  death ! 
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LIV. 

And  from  her  lips  the  mountain-songs  of  old, 
In  wild  faint  snatches,  fitfully  had  sprung ; 
Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold, 
The  "  Rio  verde"  n  on  her  soul  that  hung, 
And  thence  flow'd  forth. — But  now  the  sun  was  low, 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow, 
That  ever  stills  the  heart,  once  more  she  sung 
Her  own  soft  "  Ora  mater ! " — and  the  sound 
Was  even  like  love's  farewell — so  mournfully  profound. 


LV. 


The  boy  had  dropp'd  to  slumber  at  our  feet ; — 
— "  And  I  have  lull'd  him  to  his  smiling  rest 
Once  more  !  "  she  said  : — I  raised  him — it  was  sweet, 
Yet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm  which  bless'd 
His  look  that  hour ! — for  now  her  voice  grew  weak ; 
And  on  the  flowery  crimson  of  his  cheek, 
With  her  white  lips  a  long,  long  kiss  she  press'd, 
Yet  light,  to  wake  him  not. — Then  sank  her  head 
Against  my  bursting  heart — What  did  I  clasp? — the 
dead  ! 
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LVI. 

I  caO'd — to  call  what  answers  not  our  cries — 
By  that  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unheard, 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  sighs 
To  see  but  some  pold  glistering  ringlet  stirr'd, 
And  in  the  quench'd  eye's  fixedness  to  gaze, 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays ; 
This  is  what  waits  us  ! — Dead ! — with  that  chill  word 
To  link  our  bosom-names  ! — For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust — nor  tremble  to  adore  ! 


lvh. 

But  the  true  parting  came ! — I  look'd  my  last 
On  the  sad  beauty  of  that  slumbering  face  ; 
How  could  I  think  the  lovely  spirit  pass'd, 
Which  there  had  left  so  tenderly  its  trace  ? 
Yet  a  dim  awfulness  was  on  the  brow — 
No !  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  Thou, 
Death,  death  ! — She  lay,  a  thing  for  earth's  embrace, 
To  cover  with  spring-wreaths. — For  earth's  ? — the  wave 
That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers — makes  moan  above  her 
grave ! 
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LVUI. 

On  the  mid-seas  a  knell ! — for  man  was  there, 
Anguish  and  love — the  mourner  with  his  dead  ! 
A  long  low-rolling  knell — a  voice  of  prayer — 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread, — 
And  the  pale-shining  Southern  Cross  on  high, 
Its  faint  stars  fading  from  a  solemn  sky, 
Where  mighty  clouds  before  the  dawn  grew  red  ;— 
Were  these   things  round   me  ? — Such  o'er  memory 
sweep 
Wildly  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial  of  the  deep. 


L1X. 

Then  the  broad  lonely  sunrise ! — and  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves !  w — around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash, 
Then  shut — and  all  was  still.     And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor  ! 
Once  fairest  of  young  brides ! — and  never  more, 
Loved  as  thou  wert,  may  human  tear  be  shed 
Above  thy  rest ! — No  mark  the  proud  seas  keep, 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause  again  to  weep. 

11 
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LX* 


So  the  depths  took  thee  ! — Oh  !  the  sullen  sense 

Of  desolation  in  that  hour  compress'd  ! 

Dust  going  down,  a  speck,  amidst  uY  immense 

And  gloomy  waters,  leaving  on  their  breast 

The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there ! — Dust ! — the 

thing 
Which  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearfulness  of  love  possess'd, 
Thus  sinking  ! — Love,  joy,  fear,  all  crush'd  to  mis — 
And  the  wide  heaven  so  fair — so  fathomless  th'  abyss ! 


LXI. 

Where  the  line  sounds  not,  where  the  wrecks  lie  low, 
What  shall  wake  thence  the  dead  ? — Blest,  blest  are  they 
That  earth  to  earth  entrust ;  for  they  may  know 
Ami  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer's  clay 
Shall  rise  at  last,  and  bid  the  young  flowers  bloom, 
That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb, 
And  kneel  u|>on  the  dewy  turf  to  pray  ! 
But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  chamber'd  thee  ? 
Vain  dreams  ! — oh !  art  thou  not  where  there  is  no  more 
sea  ? w 
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LXII. 

The  wind  rose  free  and  singing': — when  for  ever, 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond  endeavour 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance  to  strain  ; 
Then  rose  the  reckless  wind  ! — Before  our  prow 
The  white  foam  flash'd — ay,  joyously — and  thou 
Wert  left  with  all  the  solitary  main 
Around  thee — and  thy  beauty  in  my  heart, 
And  thy  meek  sorrowing  love — oh  !  where  could  that  de- 
part? 

Lxin. 

I  will  not  speak  of  woe  ;  I  may  not  tell — 
Friend  tells  not  such  to  friend — the  thoughts  which  rent 
My  fainting  spirit,  when  its  wild  farewell 
Across  the  billows  to  thy  grave  was  sent, 
Thou  there  most  lonely  ! — He  that  sits  above, 
In  his  calm  glory,  will  forgive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  ev'n  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship  ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
Ever  with  grief,  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to  Him  ! 
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LXIV. 

And  with  a  milder  pang  if  now  I  bear 
To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest, 
If  from  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 
The  sharp  remorse  with  healing  influence  press'd, 
If  the  soft  eyes  that  visit  me  in  sleep 
Look  not  reproach,  though  still  they  seem  to  weep  ; 
It  is  that  He  my  sacrifice  hath  bless'd, 
And  fill'd  my  bosom,  through  its  inmost  cell, 
With  a  deep  chastening  sense  that  all  at  last  is  well. 


LXV. 

Yes  !  thou  art  now — Oh !  wherefore  doth  the  thought 
Of  the  wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright  hair, 
The  sea- weed  into  its  dark  tresses  wrought, 
The  sand  thy  pillow — thou  that  wert  so  fair  ! 
Come  o'er  me  still  ? — Earth,  earth  ! — it  is  the  hold 
Earth  ever  keeps  on  that  of  earthy  mould  ! 
But  thou  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 
I  well  believe,  and  freed  from  all  of  error, 
Which  blighted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet  life  with  terroi . 
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LXVI. 

And  if  the  love  which  here  was  passing  light 
Went  with  what  died  not — Oh  !  that  this  we  knew, 
But  this  ! — that  through  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Some  voice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the  true, 
Would  speak,  and  say,  if  in  their  far  repose, 
We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to  those 
We  call  the  dead  ! — their  passionate  adieu, 
Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish  ? — Holier  trust 
Be  mine ! — thy  love  is  there,  but  purified  from  dust ! 


lxvh. 

A  thing  all  heavenly  !— clear'd  from  that  which  hung 
As  a  dim  cloud  between  us,  heart  and  mind ! 
Loos'd  from  the  fear,  the  grief,  whose  tendrils  flung 
A  chain,  so  darkly  with  its  growth  entwined. 
This  is  my  hope  ! — though  when  the  sunset  fades, 
When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their  shades, 
When  toues  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind, 
Across  my  spirit  some  faint  doubt  may  sigh  ! 
For  the  strong  hours  will  sway  this  frail  mortality  ! 
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Lxvni. 

We  have  been  wanderers  since  those  days  of  woe, 
Thy  boy  and  I ! — As  wild  birds  tend  their  young, 
So  have  I  tended  him — ray  bounding  roe  ! 
The  high  Peruvian  solitudes  among ; 
And  o'er  the  Andes-torrents  borne  his  form, 
Where  our  frail  bridge  hath  quiver'd  'midst  the  storm.80 
— But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  country  rung, 
And,  smitten  deep  of  Heaven  and  man,  I  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  unpierced  a  mark'd  and  weary  head. 


LX1X. 

But  he  went  on  in  gladness — that  fair  child  ! 
Save  when  at  times  his  bright  eye  secm'd  to  dream, 
And  his  young  lips,  which  then  no  longer  smiled, 
Ask'd  of  his  mother  ! — that  was  but  a  gleam 
Of  Memory,  fleeting  fast ;  and  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  21  cheer'd  again  our  way, 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, 
On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  morn, 
From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the  sunrise-music  borne.2*2 
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LXX. 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice !  a  harping  tone, 
Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal  ear, 
Such  as  might  reach  us  from  a  world  unknown, 
Troubling  man's  heart  with  thrills  of  joy  and  fear  ! 
Twas  sweet ! — yet  those  deep  southern  shades  oppress'd 
My  soul  with  stillness,  like  the  calms  that  rest 
On  melancholy  waves :  **  I  sigh'd  to  hear 
Once  more  earth's  breezy  sounds,  her  fob'age  fann'd, 
And  tum'd  to  seek  the  wilds  of  the  red  hunter's  land. 


LXXI. 

And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now, 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repose 
Hath  cool'd,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow, 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  round  me  close. 
As  temple-walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 
Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  free  solitude ; 
All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  of  those 
Before  us  gone ;  our  loved  of  early  years, 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  lost  the  taste  of  tears. 
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LXXH. 


1  see  a  star— eve's  first-born !— in  wbose  train 
Past  scenes,  words,  looks,  come  back.  The  arrowy  spire 
Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  fane, 
Rests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of  fire ; 
TTie  piiie  gives  forth  its  odours,  and  the  kke 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  and  die  soft  winds  wake, 
Till  every  string  of  nature's  solemn  lyre 
Is  touch'd  to  answer;  its  most  secret  tone 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath  whispers  all  its  own. 


LXXIH. 

And  hark  !  another  murmur  on  the  air, 
Not  of  the  hidden  rills,  or  quivering  shades ! 
— That  is  the  cataract's,  which  the  breezes  bear, 
Filling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 
With  hollow  surge-like  sounds,  as  from  the  bed 
Of  the  blue  mournful  seas,  that  keep  the  dead : 
But  they  are  far  ! — the  low  sun  here  pervades 
Dim  forest-arches,  bathing  with  red  gold 
Their  stems,  till  each  is  made  a  marvel  to  behold. 
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LXX1V. 

Gorgeous,  yet  full  of  gloom  ! — In  such  an  hour, 
The  vesper-melody  of  dying  bells 
Wanders  through  Spain,  from  each  grey  convent's  tower 
O'er  shining  rivers  pour'd,  and  olive-dells, 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer, 
And  hamlet,  round  my  home  : — and  I  am  here, 
Living  again  through  all  my  life's  farewells, 
In  these  vast  woods,  where  farewell  ne'er  was  spoken, 
And  sole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart — yet  unbroken ! 


LXXV. 

In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit's  beads ; 
Widi  die  white  sail  die  seaman's  hymn  floats  by : 
Peace  be  with  all !  whate'er  their  varying  creeds, 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  high ! 
Come  to  me,  boy  ! — by  Guadalquivir's  vines, 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  rosy  sky. 
— We,  too,  will  pray  ;  nor  yet  unheard,  my  child  ! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  hear  at  eve  amidst  die  wild. 

12 
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LXXVI. 

At  eve  ?— oh  !  through  all  hours  ! — From  dark  dreams 

oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth  and  learn  the  might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft, 
And  low,  my  loved  one  !  on  the  breast  of  night : 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — the  shadowy  sleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake,  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies'  light. 
A  lonely  world  !— ev'n  fearful  to  man's  thought, 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my  soul  hath  sought. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  4,  line  14. 

And  sighing  through  the  feathery  cants,  Spc. 

The  canes  in  some  parts  of  the  American  forests  form  a 
thick  undergrowth  for  many  hundred  miles. — See  Hodgson's 
Letters  from  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

Note  2,  page  5,  line  9. 
And  for  their  birth-place  moan,  as  moans  the  ocean-shell. 
Such  a  shell  as  Wordsworth  has  beautifully  described. 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listen'd  intently,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
— Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith." — The  Excursion. 


•» 
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Note  3,  page  8,  line  10. 
J  see  an  oak  before  me,  8fc. 

"  I  recollect  hearing  a  traveller,  of  poetical  temperament 
expressing  the  kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on  beholding, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  an  oak  of  prodigious  size, 
which  had  been  in  a  manner  overpowered  by  an  enormous 
wild  grape-vine.  The  vine  had  clasped  its  huge  folds  round 
the  trunk,  and  from  thence  had  wound  about  every  branch 
and  twig,  until  the  mighty  tree  had  withered  in  its  embrace. 
It  seemed  like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually  in  the  hide- 
ous coils  of  the  monster  Python." — Bracebridge  Hall.  Chap- 
ter on  Forest  Trees. 

Note  4,  page  15,  lines  10,  11,  12. 

Hum  hast  perish* d 
More  nobly  far,  my  Ahar  ! — making  known 
The  might  of  truth. 

For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Spanish  Protestants, 
and  the  heroic  devotion  with  which  they  met  the  spirit  of 
persecution  in  the  sixtenth  century,  see  the  Quarterly  Re- 
vieic,  No.  57,  art.  Quin's  Visit  to  Spain. 

Note  5,  page  18,  lines  10,  11,  12. 

/  look'd  on  two, 
Following  his  footsteps  to  tlie  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  guilt — his  sisters  ! 

"  A  priest,  named  Gonzalez,  had,  among  other  proselytes, 
gained  over  two  young  females,  his  sisters,  to  the  protestant 
faith.     All  three  were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
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quisition.  The  torture,  repeatedly  applied,  could  not  draw 
from  them  the  least  evidence  against  their  religious  associ- 
ates. Every  artifice  was  employed  to  obtain  a  recantation 
from  the  two  sisters,  since  the  constancy  and  learning  of 
Gonzalez  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  theological  victory.  Their 
answer,  if  not  exactly  logical,  is  wonderfully  simple  an.d 
affecting.  '  We  will  die  in  the  faith  of  our  brother  :  he  is 
too  wise  to  be  wrong,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us.' — The 
three  stakes  on  which  they  died  were  near  each  other.  The 
priest  had  been  gagged  till  the  moment  of  lighting  up  the 
wood.  The  few  minutes  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak  he 
employed  in  comforting  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  sung  the 
109th  Psalm,  till  the  flames  smothered  their  voices." — Ibid. 

Note  6,  page  19,  lines  8  and  9. 

And  deem  the  name 
A  hundred  chiefs  had  borne,  cast  down  by  you  to  shame. 

The  names,  not  only  of  the  immediate  victims  of  the  In- 
quisition, were  devoted  to  infamy,  but  those  of  all  their  re- 
lations were  branded  with  the  same  indelible  stain,  which 
was  likewise  to  descend  as  an  inheritance  to  their  latest 
posterity. 

Note  7,  page  28,  lines  10  and  1 1. 

'  Twos  not  within  tJie  city — but  in  sight 
Of  the  snoio-crown'd  sierras. 

The  piles  erected  for  these  executions  were  without  the 
towns,  and  the  final  scene  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  was  sometimes, 
from  the  length  of  the  preceding  ceremonies,  delayed  till 
midnight. 
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Note  8,  page  41,  lines  1,  2,  3. 

I  would  have  calTd\  adjuring  the  dark  cloud: 
To  the  most  ancient  Heavens  I  would  have  said, 
"  Speak  to  me  !  show  me  truth  /" 

For  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  pictures 
perhaps  ever  drawn,  of  a  young  mind  struggling  against 
habit  and  superstition  in  its  first  aspirations  after  truth,  see 
the  admirable  Letters  from  Spain  by  Don  Leucadio  Doblado. 

Note  9,  page  42,  lines  10  and  11. 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long-departed! 

Dust — imaged  form — with  cross,  and  shield,  and  crest. 

"  You  walk  from  end  to  end  over  a  floor  of  tombstones, 
inlaid  in  brass  with  the  forms  of  the  departed,  mitres,  and 
croziers,  and  spears,  and  shields,  and  helmets,  all  mingled 
together — all  worn  into  glass-like  smoothness  by  the  feet 
and  the  knees  of  long-departed  worshippers.  Around,  on 
every  side,  each  in  their  separate  chapel,  sleep  undisturbed 
from  age  to  age  the  venerable  ashes  of  the  holiest  or  the 
loftiest  that  of  old  caine  thither  to  worship— their  images 
and  their  dying  prayers  sculptured  among  the  resting-places 
of  their  remains." — From  a  beautiful  description  of  ancient 
Spanish  Cathedrals,  in  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

Note  10,  page  48,  lines  12  and  13. 

With  eyes,  whose  lightning  laughter  had  beguiled 
A  thousand  pangs. 

"  E  '1  latnpeggiar  del'  angelico  riso." — Petrarch. 
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Note  11,  page  49,  lines  10,  11, 12,  13. 

Mighty  shades 
Weaning  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head, 
With  the  light  melting  through  their  high  arcades, 
As  through  a  pillar* d  cloister's. 

"  Sometimes  their  discourse  was  held  in  the  deep  shades 
of  moss-grown  forests,  whose  gloom  and  interlaced  boughs 
first  suggested  that  Gothic  architecture,  beneath  whose 
pointed  arches,  where  they  had  studied  and  prayed,  the 
parti-coloured  windows  shed  a  tinged  light ;  scenes,  which 
the  gleams  of  sunshine,  penetrating  the  deep  foliage,  and 
flickering  on  the  variegated  turf  below,  might  have  recalled 
to  their  memory." — Webster's  Oration  on  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England. — See  Hodgson's 
Letters  from  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

Note  12,  page  51,  lines  1  and  2. 

Bring  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent-water. 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell—fresh  breeze,  awake  ! 

The  varying  sounds  of  waterfalls  are  thus  alluded  to  in 
an  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Grant's.  "  On  the  opposite 
side  the  view  was  bounded  by  steep  hills,  covered  with 
lofty  pines,  from  which  a  waterfall  descended,  which  not 
only  gave  animation  to  the  sylvan  scene,  but  was  the  best 
barometer  imaginable ;  foretelling  by  its  varied  and  intelli- 
gible sounds  every  approaching  change,  not  only  of  the 
weather  but  of  the  wind." — Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady, 
vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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Note  13,  page  54,  lines  5  and  6. 

And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows. 

The  circular  rainbows,  occasionally  seen  amongst  the 
Andes,  are  described  by  Ulloa. 

Note  14,  page  56,  lines  1,  2,  3,  4. 

But  so  my  spirit* s  fevered  longings  wrought, 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  faint  sad  sound, 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walls  they  brought 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around. 

Many  striking  instances  of  the  vividness  with  which  the 
mind,  when  strongly  excited,  has  been  known  to  r,c novate 
past  impressions,  and  embody  them  into  visible  imagery,  are 
noticed  and  accounted  for  in  Dr.  Hibbert's  Philosophy  of 
Apparitions.  The  following  illustrative  passage  is  quoted 
in  the  same  work,  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Ferriar, 
"  I  remember  that,  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  was  a  source 
of  great  amusement  to  myself,  if  1  had  been  viewing  any 
interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the  day,  such  as  a  roman- 
tic ruin,  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  soon 
as  evening  came  on,  if  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  dark 
room,  the  whole  scene  was  brought  before  my  eyes  with  a 
brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  possessed  in  daylight,  and  re- 
mained visible  for  several  minutes.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
dismal  and  frightful  images  have  been  thus  presented  to 
young  persons  after  scenes  of  domestic  affliction  or  public 
horror." 

The  following  passage  from  the  ''  Alcazar  of  Seville,"  a 
talc,  or  historical  sketch,  by  the  author  of  Doblado's  Letters, 
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affords  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject  "  When  de- 
scending fast  into  the  vale  of  years,  I  strongly  fix  my  mind's 
eye  on  those  narrow,  shady,  silent  streets,  where  I  breathed 
the  scented  air  which  came  rustling  through  the  surrounding 
groves ;  where  the  footsteps  re-echoed  from  the  clean  water- 
ed porches  of  the  houses,  and  where  every  object  spoke  of 

quiet  and   contentment; the  objects 

around  me  begin  to  fade  into  a  mere  delusion,  and  not 
only  the  thoughts,  but  the  external  sensations,  which  I 
then  experience,  revive  with  a  reality  that  almost  makes 
me  shudder — it  has  so  much  the  character  of  a  trance,  or 
vision." 

Note  15,  p.  63,  lines  3  and  4. 

Nor  the  faint  flower-scents,  as  they  come  and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by. 

*'  For  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in 
the  aire  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of 
musick)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for 
that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants 
which  doe  best  perfume  the  aire." — Lord  Bacon9 s  Essay 
on  Gardens. 

Note  16,  page  75,  lines  11,  12,  13. 

I  saw  thee  shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 
O  Southern  Cross  ! 

"  The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Cross 

was  warmly  shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the 

colonics.     In  the  solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a 

friend  from  whom  we  have  long  been  separated.     Among 

13 
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the  Portuguese*  and  the  Spaniard*,  peculiar  motives  seem  to 
increase this  feeling;  a  religious  sentiment nttachastbem  to 
a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  recalls  die  «ga!ef  the 
faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 

World It  has  been  obserred  at  what 

hoar  of  the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Cross  of  tie 
South  is  erect  or  inclined.  It  is  a  time-piece  that  advantitii 
very  regularly  near  four  minutes  a  day,  and  no  othejr  gm|i 
of  stars  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  an  observation  of  time  so 
easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard  our  guides  exdaisa, 
in  the  savannahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  extending 
from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  "  Midnight  is  past,  the  cross  begins 
to  bend ! "  How  often  these  words  reminded  us  of  that  af- 
fecting scene  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the 
last  time,  and  where  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  South- 
ern Cross,  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  separate !"— l>e 
Humboldt's  Travels. 


Note  17,  page  79,  lines  3  and  4. 

Songs  af  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold, 
The  "  Rio  Vede." 

"  Rio  verde,  rio  verde,"  the  popular  Spanish  Romance, 
known  to  the  English  reader  in  Percy's  translation. 

"  Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 
Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  gore ! 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  willow' d  shore/'  &c.  &c. 
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Note  18,  page  81,  lines  10  and  11. 

Then  the  broad  lonely  sun-rise ! — and  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves  ! — 

De  Humboldt,  in  describing  the  burial  of  a  young  Asturian 
at  sea,  mentions  the  entreaty  of  the  officiating  priest,  that 
the  body,  which  had  been  brought  upon  deck  during  the 
night,  might  not  be  committed  to  the  waves  until  after  sun- 
rise, in  order  to  pay  it  the  last  rites  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Romish  church. 


Note  19,  page  82,  line  last. 
Oh  art  thou  not  where  there  is  no  more  sea  ? 
"  And  there  was  no  more  sea." — Rev.  chap.  xxi.  v.  1. 


Note  20,  page  86,  lines  5  and  6. 

And  o'er  the  Andes-torrents  borne  his  form, 

Where  our  frail  bridge  hath  quiver3 d  'midst  the  storm. 

The  bridges  over  many  deep  chasms  amongst  the  Andes 
are  pendulous,  and  formed  only  of  the  fibres  of  equinoctial 
plants.  Their  tremulous  motion  has  afforded  a  striking 
image  to  one  of  the  stanzas  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 

'■'  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws, 
Of  nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak  ; 
The  loneliness  of  earth,  that  overawes, 
Where,  resting  by  the  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
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The  lama-driver,  on  Peruvians  peak, 
Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around, 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek, 
Or  wild-cane  arch,  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado  sound. 


Note  21,  page  86,  lines  14  and  15. 

And  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  cheered  again  our  way. 

Llanos,  or  savannas,  the  great  plains  in  South  America. 


Note  22,  page  86,  lines  16,  17,  18. 

And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, 

On  whose  lone  margin  ire  have,  heard  at  morn 

From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the  sun-rise  music  borne. 


De  Humboldt  speaks  of  these  rocks  on  the  shores  of 
the  Oronoco.  Travellers  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
subterraneous  sounds  proceed  from  them  at  sun-rise,  re- 
sembling those  of  an  organ.  He  believes  in  the  existence 
of  this  mysterious  music,  although  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  heard  it  himself,  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  produced  by 
currents  of  air  issuing  through  the  crevices. 
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Note  23,  page  87,  lines  5  and  6. 

Yet  those  deep  southern  shades  oppressed 
My  soul  with  stillness. 

The  same  distinguished  traveller  frequently  alludes  to  the 
extreme  stillness  of  the  air  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
new  continent,  and  particularly  on  the  thickly  wooded  shores 
of  the  Oronoco.  "  In  this  neighbourhood/'  he  says,  u  no 
breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage." 


i    irf.-. 
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LAYS  OF  MANY  LANDS. 


The  following  pieces  may  bo  far  be  considered  a  series,  as 
each  is  intended  to  be  commemorative  of  some  national  recollec- 
tion, popular  custom,  or  tradition.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
Herder's  "  Stimmen  der  Volker  in  Liedern ; "  the  execution  is 
however  different,  as  the  poems  in  his  collection  are  chiefly 
translations. 

Most  of  those  forming  the  present  one  have  appeared,  as  well 
as  the  miscellaneous  pieces  attached  to  them,  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine. 
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MOORISH  BRIDAL  SONG. 


Tt  is  a  custom  among  the  Moors,  that  a  female  who  dies  unmarried  is 

clothed  for  interment  in  wedding  apparel,  and  the  bridal  song  is  sung  over 

her  remains  before  they  are  borne  from  her  home: 

See  the  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  Tripoli, 

by  the  sister-in-law  of  Mn  Tully. 


The  citron  groves  their  fruit  and  flowers  were  strewing 
Around  a  Moorish  palace,  while  the  sigh 
Of  low  sweet  summer-winds,  the  branches  wooing, 
With  music  through  their  shadowy  bowers  went  by ; 
Music  and  voices,  from  the  marble  halls, 
Through  the  leaves  gleaming,  and  the  fountain-falls. 


A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling, 

To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 

And  told  of  feasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 

Bright  lamps,  and  dancing  steps,  and  gem-crown'd 

maids; 
And  thus  it  flow'd ;  yet  something  in  the  lay 
Belong'd  to  sadness,  as  it  died  away. 
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«  The  bnde  come,  forth!  her  **.«>«« «e  tiling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years; 
Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling; 
She  comes  like  day-spring — she  hath  done  with  tears; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers, 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  others ! 

-MPoar  the  rich  odours  round 1 
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"We  histe !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing 
Love  still  goes  wilh  her  from  her  place 
Deep  silent  joy  within  her  sod  is  springing, 

Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years ; 
Her  sisters  weep— but  she  hath  done  with  tears ! 

— Now  may  the  timbrel  sound !  " 


Know'st  thou  for  whom  they  sang  the  bridal  numbers  ? 
— One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more ! 
One,  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumbers, 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh,  to  rose-tints  might  restore  ! 
Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread. — 
— Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful, — the  dead ! 
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THE  BIRD'S  RELEASE. 


The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Coast  of  Malabar  bring  cages  filled  with 
birds  to  the  graves  of  their  friends,  over  which  they  set  the  birds  at  liberty  • 
This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  Virginia's  funeral i 

See  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Go  forth,  for  she  is  gone  ! 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair, 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  ! 

Her  voice  hath  pass'd  away ! 
It  hath  pass'd  away  like  a  summer  breeze, 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  far  blue  seas. 

Where  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  free  ! 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glancing  eye, 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky, 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  thee  ? 
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Is  it  aught  ev'n  to  her  we  mourn  ? 
Dpth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  bar  kindred  died  ? 
Doth  die  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er fcer  guile  head, 

Or  AmUh  the  Kgfrmdfconie  ? 

We  know  not — but  she  is  gone ! 
Her  step  (torn  the  dance,  her  voice  from  the  song* 
And  the  smile  of  bar  ^y^  from  the  festitf  throog  ;-?r 

hath  left  her  dwelling  lone ! 


When  the  waves  at  sonset  ahk*e, 

But  we  shall  not  know  'tis  thine  ! 

Ev'n  so  with  the  loved  one  flown ! 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by, 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

Around  us — but  all  unknown. 

Go  forth,  we  have  loosed  thy  chain  ! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers, 
Which  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  eastern  bowers. 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  lured  again. 
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Ev*n  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  earth  like 'a  bride  be  dress'd, 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more. 
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THE  SWORD  OF  THE  TOMB. 


The  idea  of  thin  ballad  ii  taken  from  ,i  scene 
by  ihc  DnniihPoet  OthlenjchliEjei.  The  sepulchral  fire  here  alluded  to. 
nd  BppGMrl  tu  guard  the  ashes  of  deceased  heroes,  \i  frequently  mentioned 
in  Ihe  Northern  Saga*  Severe  sufferings  to  tbe  departed  spiiit  wero  snp- 
poied  liy  Ilio  Scandinavian  mytholngists  hi  lie  thy  <.onseL|Lience  of  any  pro- 
f.in.-mim  of  Ihe  sepulchre.  See  OchimlMagtr  t  Play 


"  Voice  of  the  gifted  elder  time  ! 
Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme  ! 
Speak !  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose, 
How  Sigurd  may  vanquish  his  mortal  foes  ; 
Voice  of  the  buried  past ! 


"  Voice  of  the  grave !  'tis  the  mighty  hour, 
When  night  with  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power, 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows, 
And  the  spell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
On  the  billow  and  the  blast." 
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Then  the  torrents  of  the  North, 
And  the  forest-pines  were  still, 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 


"  There  shines  no  sun  'midst  the  hidden  dead, 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread ; 
There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  pour'd 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 


"  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb, 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom ; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !  " 


Then  died  the  solemn  lay, 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies, 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
Through  the  wild  and  stormy  skies. 
15 
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;  blast, 


The  fir-Irees  rock'd  in  ihe  wailing  I 
As  on  through  iht;  (brett  die  warrior  pasta'd, — 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old, 
The  dark  place  of  Tirionaaud  legend*  ttW 
By  the  fi  res  of  Northern  pine. 


That  fit-frees  rook'd,  am]  the  ftosea,  gnawd 
Gave  back  to  hk  footstep  a  boOow  soond; 
And  it,seaaaM  that  the  depths  of  tfaoae  awfid  shades, 
From  the  dreary  gloom  of  their  long  arcades, 
Gave  warning,  with  voice  and  sign . 


But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 
From  the  grey  wood's  tossing  boughs 
When  night  is  on  her  throne. 


The  pines  closed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb  ! 
The  pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  northern  light, 
But  his  road  through  dimness  lay  ! 
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He  pass'd,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood, 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood  : 
Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 
Arose  on  liis  midnight  way. 


Then  first  a  moment's  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast, 
And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest. 


But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire, 
With  a  strange  and  solemn  light. 


Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  again, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !  " 
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Bui  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  niauy  a  battle-day 
Hi.i'il;  o'er  thai  urn,  reveidud 


By  die  tomb-fire's  wmveteae  ray. 


With  a  faded  wreath  of  onk-leaves  bound, 
They  hung  o'er  the  fast  of  the  far-renowu'd, 
Whom  the  bright  Va&yrrar's  warning  voice 
Had  calTd  to'  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice, 
-    And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 


With  a  beating  heart  bis  son  drew  near, 
And  still  rang  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might ! " 


And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 
And  legend  of  the  grave, 
Tbat  shadowy  scene  and  time 
Call'd  back,  to  daunt  the  brave. 
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But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flame  grew  dim, 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seem'd  to  wave  and  swim, 
And  his  faltering  hand  could  not  grasp  it  well — 
From  the  pale  oak-wreath,  with  a  clash  it  fell 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead  ! 


The  deep  tomb  rang  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  urn  lay  shiver'd  in  fragments  round  ; 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire, 
And  the  scattered  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 
Was  strewn  on  the  Champion's  head. 


One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer's  ancient  hall, 
When  the  rock  had  ceas'd  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 


The  stars  were  just  fading,  one  by  one, 
The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  sun, 
When  there  stream'd  through  the  cavern  a  torch's  flame, 
And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 
To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 


J 
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Sirelcb'd  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there, 
Bui  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 


"  The  morning  wind  blows  free, 
Anil  the  hour  of  chase  is  near  : 
Come  forth,  come  foriJi,  with  me 
VVhni  dost  ihou,  Sigurd,  here  ? " 


1  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
1  have  scattcr'd  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire  ! 
It  burns  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart ; 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  ! 


"In  the  mantle  of  death  he  was  here  with  me  now, — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  gloom  on  his  brow ; 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 
Oh !  dull  is  the  house  of  sleep !  " 
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"  The  morning  wind  blows  free, 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  clear ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  me ! 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here  !  " 


"  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  frown ! 
But  gone  from  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown, 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his  hand,- 
They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread  ! 


"  He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom  steed, 
He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed ; 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board, 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his  sword  ! 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead  !  " 


That  sword  its  fame  had  won 
By  the  fall  of  many  a  crest, 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast ! 
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ALKYRIUR  SONG. 

The  Valk  vriur,  or  Fatal  Sisters  of  Northern  mythology,  were  supposed  to 
■Ingle  out  the  warriors  who  wots  10  die  in  build,  and  be  received  into  the 
rudliofOdin. 

Whcna  Northtrnrhief  fell  gloriously  in  war,  l)il  ohseqoiri  were  hon- 
oured with  all  possible  magnificence.  Hit  arm*,  gob)  and  silver,  war-horse, 
dilutee!  ic  attendants,  and  whatever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with 
liim  on  (lie  iiile.  Hit  dependants  and  friends  frequently  made  U  a  point  of 
iiunour  ti>  die  with  their  lender,  in  order  to  attend  on  bis  ..lia.lt  Id  Valhalla,  of 
the  Taller  of  Odin.  And  lastly,  his  wife  was  generally  consumed  with  hint 
on  the  same  pile.    See  .Wallet*  JVortium  Antiquities,  Herberts  Hetgt.  4,-f 


Tir  milling]}-  tlash'd  th' ll 

Showing  thin  (iirms  like  virgins  nf  litis  earth, 

^,im  IboT  all  si^ris  L-i  human  jvy  or  grief, 

The  flush  of  passion,  smile  or  tear,  bad  seemM 

On  the  fii'd  brightness  of  each  dulling  cheek 

Strange  and  unnatural,  MtLMtir. 


The  Sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep 

Of  a  vision-haunted  night, 
And  he  look'd  from  his  bark  o'er  the  gloomy  deep, 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day, 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight ! 
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But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth, 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high, 
And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one  cabin-hearth 
'Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
And  along  the  twilight  bay 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay, 
For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh ! 

The  Sea-king  look'd  o'er  the  brooding  wave : 

He  tum'd  to  the  dusky  shore, 
And  there  seem'd  through  the  arch  of  a  tide-worn  cave, 
A  gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  pour ; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light, 
Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow  side  ; 

And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear, 
Seem'd  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride, 
And  a  shadowy  crest  to  rear, 
And  to  beckon  with  faint  hand 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand, 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 
16 
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Then  a  Mittllum  on  En  spirit  fell, 

Before  tli'  unearthly  train, 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  well. 
The  choosers  of  the  slain  ! 
Arid  a  sudden  rising  breeze 
Bore  across  the  moaning  seas 
To  his  ear  thc-ir  thrilling  strain  : 


"There  arc  songs  in  Odin's  Hail, 
For  the  brave,  ere  night  to  fall ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  ? — 
He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day  ! 
Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ? — 
Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death  ! 
Regner ! — sea-king  ! — thee  we  call!— 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

"  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song, 
Thou  shall  be  remember'd  long ! 
By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood ! 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee ! 
Tis  enough — the  war-gods  call — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall ! 
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"  Regner  !  tell  thy  fair-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side  ! 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast 
Ev'n  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest ! 
Tel  the  raven-steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee, 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fall — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

"Lo!  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm  !  thou  leader  of  the  north  ! 
Lo  !  the  mists  of  twilight  fly — 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die  ! 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear, 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 
Sea-king  !  nobly  shalt  thou  fall ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall !" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave, 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread, 
And  the  phantom  forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave 
With  the  mists  of  morning  fled. 
But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand, 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead  !' 
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THE  CAVERN  OF  THE  THREE  TELLS. 

SWISS  TRADITION. 


The  three  founders  of  the  Hcketic  confederacy  ■»■  thought  to  sleep  in  a 
cavern  MM  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  herdmnen  tall  iliem  tlie  Three 
Tell.;  ami  toy  that  they  lie  there  in  Ihcir  antique  gurb,  in  quiet  ■  iinnlnr ; 
and  mIii'ii  Swilierland  is  in  her  ulmo*l  need,  they  will  awaken  and  regain 
the  liucruf*  nrtlie  land.  See  Qfuirlcrl<i  Itevitw,  Ao,  4^. 

The  Gtiitli,  -ihere  the  conlVdrrsii  -  Ik  I'i  tlieit  niguili  mo  tires,  is  amM- 
dn»  on  the  ihore  of  the  Lake  of  Locerae,  ot  Lake  of  the  Forest -canton  ■, 
beie  called  the  r'oresl.'ea. 


Oh  !  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave, 
Seek  not  the  bright  spars  there, 
Though  the  whispering  pines  that  o'er  it  wav 
With  freshness  fill  the  air: 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three, 

In  the  garb  of  old  array'd, 
By  their  native  Forest-sea 
On  a  rocky  couch  are  laid. 
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The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
And  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  Griitli  shore, 
In  the  name  of  liberty  ! 

Now  silently  they  sleep 

Amidst  the  hills  they  freed  ; 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep, 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 


They  start  not  at  the  hunter's  call, 
Nor  the  Lammer-geyer's  cry, 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  fall. 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by ! 

And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  lay, 
To  a  Switzer's  heart  so  dear ! 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away, 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 


But  when  the  battle-horn  is  blown 
Till  the  Schreckhorn's  peaks  reply, 

When  the  Jungfrau's  cliffs  send  back  die  tone 
Through  their  eagles'  lonely  sky  ; 
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When  spear-heads  light  the  lakes,  ' 
When  trumpets  loose  the  snows. 

When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose  ; 


When  Uri's  heechen  woods  wave  red 

In  the  burning  hamlet's  light ; — 
Then  from  the  cavern  of  the  dead, 
Shall  the  sleepers  wake  in  might ! 

Willi  a  leap,  like  Tetl's  proud  leap, 
When  away  the  helm  he  flung,* 
And  boldly  up  the  steep 

From  the  (lashing  billow  sprung ! 


They  shall  wake  beside  their  Forest-sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  link'd  the  hands  that  made  us  free, 
On  the  Griith's  moonlight  shore  : 

And  their  voices  shall  be  heard, 

And  be  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

Till  the  echoing  Alps  are  stirr'd, 

And  the  signal-fires  blaze  out. 

»  The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from  the  boat  of 
Geseler  is  marked  by  a  chapel,  and  called  the  Telitnaprung. 
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And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

As  those  of  that  proud  day, 
When  Winkelried,  on  Sempach's  plain, 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way  ; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 

On  the  dark  Morgarten  dell, 
And  the  crowned  casques,*  o'ertbrown, 
Before  our  fathers  fell ! 


For  the  Kiihreihen's  f  notes  must  never  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  the  chain, 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain ! 

And  the  yellow  harvests  wave 

For  no  stranger's  hand  to  reap, 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
The  men  of  Griitli  sleep  ! 

*  Croumed  hdmets,  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  are  mentioned  in 
Simond's  Switzerland. 
f  The  KQhreihen,  the  celebrated  Rata  des  Vachts. 
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SWISS  SONG, 

ON   THE    ANNIVERSARY  OF    AN    ANCIENT    BATTLE. 

The  Swiii.  tvru  lo  our  dayi.  have  continued  to  celebrate  the  annivena- 
rici  ol!  Ibeii  ancient  baltlei  with  inuch  solemnity  i  aiiembliog  id  the  ourn 
ir  od  the  fields  where  their  ancestors  fought,  to  he.ir  thanksgivings  offered 
p  hy  the  priest,,  and  the  nmrm  uf  all  who  shared  in  the  glory  or  ilir  day 
numerated.  They  afterwards  walk  in  proceision  lo  chnfcls,  alwayt 
•lee  irrl  in  the  vicinity  of  nich  icene s.  where  masse*  are  suns  for  the  souli  of 
te  deputed.  See  Plania'i  HUloryofthe  Htlcttic  Cbn/«feraty. 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 
Forget  ye  not  the  band, 
The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here,  in  the  narrow  battle-dell ! 

If  yet,  the  wilds  among, 

Our  silent  hearts  may  burn, 
When  the  deep  mountain-horn  hath  rung, 
And  home  our  steps  may  turn, 
—Home  ! — home  ! — if  still  that  name  be  dear, 
Praise  to  the  men  who  perish'd  here  ! 
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Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound, 
The  sound  of  battle  rose  ! 
Their  caves  prolong'd  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  pass'd ! 

They  saw  the  princely  crest, 

They  saw  the  knightly  spea  , 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast 
Borne  down,  and  trampled  here  ! 
They  saw — and  glorying  there  they  stand, 
Eternal  records  to  the  land  ! 

Praise  to  the  mountain-born, 

The  brethren  of  the  glen  ! 
By  them  no  steel-array  was  worn, 
They  stood  as  peasant-men  ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field 
To  break  an  empire's  lance  and  shield  ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 
If  yet,  along  their  steeps, 
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Our  children's  fearless  fcei  may  bound, 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps : 
Tench  them  in  song  to  bloss  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  wc  stand  ! 

If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze. 

When  winter-stars  gleam  cold, 

The  glorious  tales  of  elder  days 

May  proudly  yet  be  told, 

Forget  not  then  the  shepherd-race, 

Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place  ! 


Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

If  yet  the  sabbath  bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  sound, 
Think  on  the  battle-dell ! 
For  blood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod, 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  God  ! 
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THE  MESSENGER-BIRD. 


Some  of  the  native  Brazilians  pay  great  veneration  to  a  certain  bird  that 
sings  mournfully  in  the  night  timet  They  say  it  is  a  messenger  which  their 
deceased  friends  and  relations  have  sent,  and  that  it  brings  them  news  from 
the  other  world]  See  Piearfs  Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs. 


Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  land,  thou  bird  ! 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  land  ! 
Through  the  dark  pine-grove  let  thy  voice  be  heard. 

And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band ! 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  iair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 
And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there, 

They  are  there — and  they  weep  no  more ! 
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Ami  m  know  iliey  have  ijuench'cl  dieir  fever's  thirst 

From  tlie  Fouotain  of  Youth  ere  now,* 
For  there  must  llie  stream  in  its  freshness  hurst, 
Which  none  may  find  below  ! 

And  we  know  dim  they  will  not  be  lured  u>  earth 

From  the  Itturl  o{  deulhless  flower?, 
By  the  feast,  or  die  dance,  or  die  song  of  mirth, 

Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours ; 

Though  they  sal  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blaze, 

And  hent  with  us  the  bow. 
Ami  heard  the  tales  of  our  fuiLers'  days. 

Which  are  told  to  others  now ! 

But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain ! 

Can  those  who  have  loved  forget  ? 
We  call — and  they  answer  not  again — 

— Do  they  love — do  they  love  us  yet  ? 


*  Au  expedition  was  actu si) y  undertaken  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  the  113th  century,  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  wonder- 
ful fountain,  believed  by  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico  to  spring  in 
one  of  the  Lucayo  Isles,  and  to  possess  the  virtue  of  restoring 
youth  to  all  who  bathed  in  its  waters.— See  Robertson.'*  History 
of  America. 


•<?} 
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Doth  not  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there, 

And  the  father  of  his  child  ? 
And  the  chief,  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 

His  wanderings  through  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night, 

And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 
We  know,  thou  bird  !  that  their  land  is  bright, 

But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  ? 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 


(LAYS  OP  MANY  LANDS. 
i  early  Irate  Her  mtnlions  a  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Minis  tippi  wlip 
Imrst  into  trail  u  the  sight  of  i  stranger.  The  reason  of  tliii  rs,  that  ihey 
limey  iheii  defeased  friends  and  relation*  lo  he  only  gone  on  a  journey,  ami 
Ijeing  in  constant  wpHiMirW  of  tlieir  r.nii:n,  loot  (or  litem  vainly  amongtl 
these  foreign  UwraOOS  Picarft  ObWMb  anil  jfeltguiu  Custom. 

"J'al  paste  moi.m.'inp."  aay»  Chateaubriand  inlm  Simvrmr*  iT.lmer- 
iaw,  •'  elm*  nne  peuplnde  Inilipmic  qui  «j  prrnait  >  pleuiei  ■  U  ns  d'lui 
loyancur,  parce  qu'il  Iiit  nppftWtta  amis  partis  pour  l,i  Cmircr  dtt  Jhtw, 
at  depuis  long-term  en  roya^:" 


We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  youth  of  the  sunny  glance, 
Whose  step  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dance ! 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see, 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  flee  ! 
But  there  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  shore  : 
He  was  call'd — he  is  found  'midst  his  tribe  no  mot 
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He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fires  burn, 
But  we  look  for  him  still — he  will  yet  return  ! 
— His  brother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cypress  bough, 
We  roused  him — we  bade  him  no  longer  pine, 
For  we  heard  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine. 

We  saw,  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  maid  of  the  mournful  song, 
Mournful,  though  sweet — she  hath  left  us  long  ! 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  pass'd  alone ; 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  woods  are  still, 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  silvery  rill. 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled, 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head, 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wilds  we  track, 
He  hath  none  when  we  rest — yet  she  comes  not  back ! 
We  look'd  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine, 
For  her  breezy  step — but  the  step  was  thine  ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  chief  who  had  left  the  spear 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here  ! 
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We  look'd  for  the  hunter  whiw  bride's  lament 

On  the  wind  of  ihe  forest  at  eve  is  sent : 

We  look'd  lor  the  first-liorn,  whose  mother's  cry 

Sounds  wild  and  shrill  through  (he  midnight  sky  ! 

— Where  arc  they  ? — thou  'rt  seeking  some  distant  coast- 

Oh,  ask  of  them,  stranger  ! — send  back  the  lost ! 

Tell  them  we  mourn  by  the  dark  blue  streams. 

Tell  them  our  lives  hut  of  them  are  dreams  ! 

Tell,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine, 

And  to  watch  for  a  step— but  the  step  was  thine ! 
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THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS. 

AN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 


"  The  River  Stt  Mary  has  its  source  from  a  vast  lake  or  marsh,  which 
lies  between  Flint  and  Oakmulge  rivers,  and  occupies  a  space  of  near  three 
hundred  miles  in  circuit.  This  vast  accumulation  of  waters,  in  the  wet 
season,  appears  as  a  lake,  and  contains  some  large  islands  or  knolls  of  rich 
high  land  ;  one  of  which  the  present  generation  of  the  Creek  Indians  repre- 
sent to  be  a  most  blissful  spot  of  earth ;  they  say  it  is  inhabited  by  a  pe 
culiar  race  of  Indians,  whose  women  are  incomparably  beautiful.  They  also 
tell  you  that  this  terrestrial  paradise  has  been  seen  by  some  of  their  enter- 
prising hunters,  when  in  pursuit  of  game ;  but  in  their  endeavours  to 
approach  it,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted 
land,  still  as  they  imagined  they  had  just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly  before 
them,  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing.  They  resolved,  at  length, 
to  leave  the  delusive  pursuit,  and  to  return,  which,  after  a  number  of  dif- 
ficulties, they  effected.  When  they  reported  their  adventures  to  their 
countrymen,  the  young  warriors  were  inflamed  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
invade,  and  make  a  conquest  of,  so  charming  a  country  ;  but  all  their  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  never  having  been  able  again  to  find 
that  enchanting  spoti" 

Bartram's  Travels  Through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Sfc . 
The  additional  circumstances  in  the  Isle  of  Founts  are  merely  imaginary. 


Son  of  the  stranger  !  wouldst  thou  take 
O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way, 

To  reach  the  still  and  shining  lake 

Along  whose  banks  the  west-winds  play? 
18 
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—Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  lie-art  beguile, 
Oh  seek  thou  not  lite  Fountain -Isle ! 

Lull  lini  the  mighty  serpent  king,* 

'Midst  iliu  grey  rocks,  his  old  domain; 
W  aid  hiii  the  OOOfjrfg  deadly  spring, 

— Thy  step  that  lake's  green  shores  may  gain  ; 
And  die  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  pass'd, 
Shall  vainly  nicel  thine  eye  at  last ! 


\  es  !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow  streams. 

Clear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight. 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams, 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light ; 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee  ! 


*  The  Cherokeea  believe  that  the  recesses  of  their  mountains, 
overgrown  with  lofty  pines  and  cedars,  and  covered  with  old 
mossy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  rattle- 
snakes, whom  they  denominate  the  "  bright  old  inhabitants." 
They  represent  them  as  snakes  of  an  enormous  size,  and  which 
possess  the  power  of  drawing  to  them  every  living  creature  that 
comes  within  the  reach  of  their  eyes.  Their  heads  are  said  to 
be  crowned  with  a  carbuncle,  of  dazzling  brightness. — See  Notes 
to  Lrt/dtn'a  "  Scene*  of  Infancy." 
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And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers, 
Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  from  their  bowers 
Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  ? 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 

To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth  ?  * 
— Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
Shall  swell  those  wood-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves ! — they  take  their  hue 
And  image  from  that  sunbright  shore ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe, 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  morning's  speed, 
The  dreamy  land  should  still  recede  ! 


*  The  stones  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  called  by  the  South 
American  missionaries  Laxaa  dt  Musica,  and  alluded  to  in  a  for- 
mer note. 
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Yel  on  the  iNMK  thou  still  wouldst  hear 

The  music  of  its  flowering  slincies, 
Ami  ever  should  the  souud  he  near 

Of  founts  ihut  ripple  ihrougli  its  glades ; 
Tin;  sound,  and  sight,  mid  flushing  rny 
Of  joyous  waters  in  dn'ii  pl:i)  I 

But  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  burst 

Willi  their  bright  spray-showers  lo  die  lake  ! 
Earth  litis  no  spring  to  mtcucli  the  thirst 
That  semblance  in  bis  soul  shall  wake, 
For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams, 
The  gush  of  those  untested  streams  ! 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn, 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  he, 
Yet  at  their  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 
Parch'd  with  the  fever's  agony  ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main, 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 


E'en  thus  our  hunters  came  of  yore 

Back  from  their  long  and  weary  quest ; 
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— Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shore, 
And  could  they  'midst  our  wilds  find  rest  ? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled, 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead  ! 

They  lay  beside  our  glittering  rills, 

With  visions  in  dieir  darken'd  eye, 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills, 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly ; 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow, 

They  arm'd  not  with  the  warrior-band, 
The  moons  wan'd  o'er  them  dim  and  slow — 
— They  left  us  for  the  spirit's  land  ! 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
Shows  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  stranger  !  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  'midst  us  in  thy  place, 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 
The  strength  of  batde  and  of  chase ! 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
Oh  !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain-Isle ! 


2  LAYS  OF  MANY  LANUS. 


THE  BENDED  BOW. 


■ 


luppospd  dial  n-ai  was  anciently  pruclaimtil  in  Britain  by  lending 
mnirnnetiiadiHcrcnt  rtiirctl-iBi  througli  lU*  land,  corli  beating, 

il  thai  nrtcewu  in  like  m»nnci  »nnouBci!d  l>y  a  bow  umuung, 
i  sialghli  See  the  Cambrian  Antiqvititt. 


There  was  heard  die  sound  of  a  coming  Top, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  Bow, 
And  a  voice  was  pour'd  on  the  free  winds  far, 
As  the  land  rase  op  at  the  sign  of  war. 

"  Heard  ye  not  the  battle-horn  i 
—Reaper !  leave  thy  golden  corn  ! 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven, 
Swords  must  flash,  and  spears  be  riven  ! 
Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 
Arm  !  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red  ! " 

And  the  reaper  arm'd  like  a  freeman's  son, 
And  the  bended  Bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 


;*fe*rfot 
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"  Hunter  !  leave  the  mountain-chase ! 
Take  tbe  falchion  from  its  place  ! 
Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day, 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey  ! 
Let  the  deer  ungall'd  sweep  by, — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  are  nigh." 

And  the  hunter  arm'd  ere  the  chase  was  done, 
And  the  bended  Bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Chieftain !  quit  the  joyous  feast ! 
Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased  : 
Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright, 
Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light, 
Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hall — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  must  fall." 


And  the  chieftain  arm'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown, 
And  die  bended  Bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Prince  !  thy  father's  deeds  are  told, 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold  ! 
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Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 
Where  the  minstrel's  hnqi  is  strung  ! 
— Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea- 
Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  !  " 

And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  son, 
And  the  bended  Bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Mother  !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy  ! 
He  must  learn  the  battle's  joy. 
Sister  !  bring  the  sword  and  spear, 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer ! 
Maiden  !  bid  thy  lover  part, 
Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart !  " 


And  the  bended  Bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  batUe  won. 
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HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN.* 


It  ii  recorded  of  Henry  the  First,  that  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Prince 
William,  who  perished  in  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  he  was 
never  seen  to  smile. 


The  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down, 

The  sweeping  waves  roll'd  on  ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  ? 
He  lived — for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain  ; — 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn  ? 

— He  never  smiled  again  ! 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
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There  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne. 

The  stately  and  llie  brave, 
Bui  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one. 

Thai  one  beneath  the  wave  ? 
Before  him  pass'd  the  young  and  fair, 

In  pi,. 
But  seas  dash'd  o'er  his  son'3  bright  hair — 

— He  never  smiled  again ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round ; 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing, 
He  saw  the  Tourney's  victor  crown'd, 

Amidst  the  knightly  ring: 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep — 

— He  never  smiled  again  ! 

Hearts,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  pour'd, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board  ; 
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Graves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears, 

Were  left  to  Heaven's  bright  rain, 
Fresh  hopes  were  born  for  other  years — 

— He  never  smiled  again  ! 


" 
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C<EUR-DE-L10N  AT  THE  BIER  OF  HIS 
FATHER. 


The  tnxiy  til  llrnty  tin- Second  lay  in  tutc  in  lira  »bbry-churcb  of  Fan 
WvniiKl.  ivhert  II  »ii>  rhnted  by  Richard  Cirui-de-Lion,  »h«.  on  beboiding 
it,  wa>  .iriirl  with  honor  jwl  rrtnoiM,  Mil  biuetly  wpronched  bimwlf  foi 
Ihnl  rebcllLou.  cmdun  ubiih  but  lipen  llit  mraui  of  bringing  his  filh*r  I" 
in  unumciy  Giavei 


Torches  were  blazing  clear, 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 
Where  a  king  lay  stalely  on  his  bier, 

In  Uie  church  of  Fontevraud. 
Banners  of  batile  o'er  him  hung, 

And  warriors  slept  beneath, 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light,  was  flung 

On  the  scaled  face  of  death. 
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On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
Though  dimm'd  at  times  by  the  censer's  breath, 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  there  : 
As  if  each  deeply-furrow'd  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show, — 
— Alas  !  that  sceptred  mortal's  race 

Had  surely  closed  in  woe  ! 


The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole, 
As  the  kneeling  priests  round  him  that  slept, 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  soul ; 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  pour'd 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword, 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

There  was  heard  a  heavy  clang 
As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread, 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  rang 
With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
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And  the  holy  chant  was  hush'd  awhile, 

As  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms,  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  mail-dad  leader  came. 


He  came  witli  haughty  look, 

An  eagle-glance  and  clear, 
But  liis  proud  heart  through  its  breast-plate  shook, 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier ! 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  clasp'd  hands  o'er  it  raised ; — 
For  bis  father  lay  before  him  low, 

It  was  Cceur-de-Lion  gazed ! 

And  silently  be  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast, 
— But  there's  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppress'd  ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  last,  like  rain — 

— Men  held  their  breath  in  awe, 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warrior-train, 

And  lie  reck'd  not  that  they  saw. 
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He  look'd  upon  the  dead 

And  sorrow  seem'd  to  lie, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  ev'n  like  lead, 

Pale  on  the  fast-shut  eye. 
He  stoop'd — and  kiss'd  the  frozen  cheek, 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay, 
Till  bursting  words — yet  all  too  weak — 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way. 


"  Oh,  father !  is  it  vain, 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  ? 
Speak  to  me,  father  !  once  again, 

I  weep— behold,  I  weep  ! 
Alas  !  my  guilty  pride  and  ire  ! 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire  ! 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 


"  Speak  to  me !  mighty  grief 
Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirr'd  ! 
Hear  me,  but  hear  me  ! — father,  chief, 
My  king  !  I  must  be  heard  ! 


m  ■ 
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— Hush'd.  busb'd — how  is  ii  thai  I  call 

And  ibal  dion  nnswcrest  not  ? 
When  was  it  thus  ? — woe,  woe  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  forgot ! 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  sec, 

So  still,  so  sadly  bright ! 
And  father,  father  !  but  for  me, 

They  had  not  been  so  white  ! 
I  Ijore  thee  down,  high  heart !  al  last. 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive  ; — 
Oh  !  for  one  momeut  of  tile  past, 

To  kneel  and  say — '  forgive  !  ' 

"  Thou  wert  the  noblest  king, 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen ; 
And  thou  didst  wear,  in  knightly  ring, 

Of  all,  the  stateliest  mien ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are  proved 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart — 
— Oh  !  ever  the  renown'd  and  loved 

Thou  wert — and  there  thou  art ! 
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"  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be ! — 
The  times  1  Ve  sported  at  thy  side, 

And  climb'd  thy  parent-knee  ! 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

My  sire  !  I  see  thee  lie, — 
— How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die  !  " 
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THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  FALLEN 
TREE. 


•■  Her*  {«l  I'tpnrlnn  in  Cheshire >  is  one  thing  incredibly  lining*,  bui  mint- 
ii,  n.i  1  hi)  sp]f  In  vf  kruil,  !i)  muni  priton«,  and  paMHOatj  Iwlitved.    Bn- 
l"o»  ni)i  hcii  of  tbis  family  dies,  their  jit  »cu.  in   a  lake  adjoining,  ilic  bo- 
il of  inei  mimming  on  tlie  water  for  several  days." 

ConiuVn'j  Britannia. 


Yes  !  1  have  seen  the  ancient  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast, 
And  it  was  aoi  fell'd  by  the  woodman's  stroke, 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast ; 
For  the  axe  might  never  touch  that  tree, 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer-sea. 
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I  saw  it  fall,  as  falls  a  chief 
By  an  arrow  in  the  fight, 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftiest  leaf, 
At  the  crashing  of  its  might ! 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew, 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  flew ! 

Tis  fall'n  !  but  think  thou  not  I  weep 
For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown ; 
An  old  man's  tears  lie  far  too  deep, 
To  be  pour'd  for  this  alone  ! 
But  by  that  sign  too  well  1  know, 
That  a  youthhil  head  must  soon  be  low ! 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  shining  hair, 

And  its  bright  quick-flashing  eye — 
— Well  may  1  weep  !  for  the  boy  is  fair, 
Too  fair  a  thing  to  die  ! 
But  on  his  brow  the  mark  is  set — 
Oh  !  could  my  life  redeem  him  yet ! 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 
Alone  on  the  fatal  sign, 
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Anil  it  seem'd  like  sunshine  wheu  ho  raised 
His  joyous  glunce  10  mine  ! 
With  a  slag's  fleer  step  lie  bounded  by, 
So  full  of  life — hut  he  must  die ! 

Hi)  must,  lie  must !  in  that  deep  dell, 

Uy  that  dark  water's  side, 
Tis  known  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  fell, 
But  an  heir  of  his  fathers  died. 
Anil  he — there 's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  voice — yet  he  must  die ! 

I  Ve  borne  him  in  these  arms,  that  now 

Are  nerveless  and  unstrung ; 
And  must  I  see,  on  that  fair  brow, 
The  dust  untimely  flung  ? 
I  must ! — yon  green  oak,  branch  and  crest, 
Lies  floating  on  the  dark  lake's  breast ! 

The  noble  boy ! — how  proudly  sprung 

The  falcon  from  his  hand  ! 
It  seem'd  like  youth  to  see  him  young, 

A  flower  in  his  father's  land  ! 
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But  the  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  is  nigh, 
For  the  tree  hath  fall'n,  and  the  flower  must  die. 

Say  not  'tis  vain  ! — 1  tell  thee,  some 

Are  wam'd  by  a  meteor's  light. 
Or  a  pale  bird  flitting  calls  them  home, 
Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night ; 
And  they  must  go  ! — and  he  too,  he — 
— Woe  for  the  fall  of  the  glorious  Tree  ! 
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THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 


I 


p  CMeuwild,  ibat  ilie  palling  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman  nniiouiicn  in*  »p|>r™cfi  ofwir.  He  is  siippostd  to  iiiue  with 
bU  Ira  in  from  the  rvinn  I  cmlln  of  sodenilein,  mil  traverse  the  air  to  the  op- 
posite r.aitle  of  Schpellerts.  Ii  i»  confiJcntlj  u>ett«it  thai  the  sound  of  bis 
plMiitiiin  ln.net  iinil  bouniit  *»>  heard  by  the  duke  of  iJadcn  before  the  com- 


Thv  rest  was  deep  al  the  slumberer's  hour 
II  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 

Of  the  savage  horn,  from  the  mountain-tower, 
As  die  Wild  Night-Huntsman  pass'd, 

And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by, 
Through  die  dark  unquiet  sky  ! 
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The  stag  sprung  up  from  his  mossy  bed 
When  he  caught  the  piercing  sounds, 

And  the  oak-boughs  crash'd  to  his  antler'd  head 
As  he  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds ; 

And  the  falcon  soar'd  from  her  craggy  height, 
Away  through  the  rushing  night ! 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold, 

And  the  pine  in  its  desert-place, 
As  the  cloud  and  tempest  onward  roll'd 

With  the  din  of  the  trampling  race  ; 
And  the  glens  were  fill'd  with  the  laugh  and  shout, 

And  the  bugle,  ringing  out ! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell, 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord ; 
And  the  Minnesinger's  *  thrilling  lay 

In  the  hall  died  fast  away. 


*  Minnesinger,  love-singer ;  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Ger- 
many were  so  called  in  the  middle  ages. 
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The  convent's  chnntcd  rite  was  xtny'ii, 
And  iho  hermit  dropp'd  his  Ih.mi.Is, 

And  a  trembling  ran  through  the  forest-shade. 
At  the  m-i^b  of  the  phantom  steeds, 

And  the  church-hells  pealed  to  die  rocking  blast 
As  the  Wild  Night- Huntsman  pass'd. 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  cliase  away. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky, 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-<lsy, 

Witli  a  imjiiIiN  rl  In-net  and  eye, 
And  the  maiden's  brow  bath  a  shade  of  care 

'Mitlst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair ! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  bat  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  a  Voice  of  war, 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among, 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  Be. 

For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by  ! 
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BRANDENBURGH  HARVEST-SONG.* 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE. 


The  com,  in  golden  light, 

Waves  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright ; 

Full  swells  the  grain. 

Now  send  we  far  around 

Our  harvest  lay ! 
— Alas !  a  heavier  sound 

Comes  o'er  the  day  ! 

On  every  breeze  a  knell 

The  hamlets  pour, — 
— We  know  its  cause  too  well, 

She  is  no  more  ! 

*  For  the  year  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  death . 
21 
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Earth  shrouds  with  burin ]  sod 
Her  soft  eye's  blue, — 

— Now  o'er  die  gifts  of  God 
Fall  tears  like  dew ! 


I 
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THE  SHADE  OF  THESEUS. 

ANCIENT  GREEK  TRADITION. 


Know  ye  not  when  our  dead 

From  sleep  to  battle  sprung  ? 
— When  the  Persian  charger's  tread 

On  their  covering  greensward  rung  ! 
When  the  trampling  march  of  foes 

Had  crush'd  our  vines  and  flowers, 
When  jewell'd  crests  arose 

Through  the  holy  laurel-bowers, 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 


■ 
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There  was  out-,  a  lender  erown'd, 

And  arm'd  for  Greece  that  day ; 
Hut  (lie  falchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleainiug  war-array. 
In  the  haitle's  front  he  stood, 

Willi  liis  tall  and  shadowy  crest ; 
But  die  arrows  drew  no  blood, 

Though  their  padi  was  through  his  breast. 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  die  seas, 
And  spears  on  Maradion. 

His  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Where  the  boldest  deeds  were  done ; 
But  it  smote  without  a  clash ; 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none ! 
His  voice  was  not  of  those 

That  swell M  the  rolling  blast, 
And  his  steps  fell  hush'd  like  snows— 

T  was  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd ! 
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When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marafhon. 


Far  sweeping  through  the  foe, 

With  a  fiery  charge  he  bore ; 
And  the  Mede  left  many  a  bow 

On  the  sounding  ocean-shore. 
And  the  foaming  waves  grew  red, 

And  the  sails  were  crowded  fast, 
When  the  sons  of  Asia  fled, 

As  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd ! 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 
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ANCIENT  GREEK  SONG  OF  EXILE. 


Where  is  the  summer,  with  her  golden  sun  ? 

— That  festal  glory  hath  not  pass'd  from  earth  : 
For  mc  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done  '. 

Where  is  ijie  summer  with  her  voice  of  mirth  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Where  are  the  Fauns,  whose  flute-notes  breathe  and  die 
On  the  green  hills  ? — the  founts,  from  sparry  caves 

Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  ? 

The  reeds,  low  whispering  o'er  the  river  waves  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shining, 
The  virgin-dances,  and  the  choral  strains  ? 

Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  Spring's  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  fanes  ? 
— Far  in  ray  own  bright  land  ! 
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Where  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs, 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fades  ? 

The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs, 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades  ? 
—Far  in  ray  own  bright  land ! 

Where  the  deep  haunted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers, 
The  Dryad's  footsteps,  and  the  minstrel's  dreams  ? 

— Oh !  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's ! 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  streams, 
Far  from  my  own  bright  land  ! 
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EK  FUNERAL  CHANT  OK  MYRIOLOGUE. 


"  Lei  Chants  FXincbrts  pat  iMqMk  on  diplorr  rnGirce  lamer!  de  mi 
P  inches  preiinein  le  com  ptmicalici  d*  Myriolopa,  comme  <(ui  dirait,  Dis- 
couts  ill-  lamentation,  complainles.  Uu  srialade  vienl-ilde  remlnle  detain 
nwpir,  la  fi-niinp,  »h  mere,  set  fillet,  ses  irtuis,  ccllet,  in  un  ram,  de  tei  plut 
proches  paiemes  i|ui  .tout  la.  lui  frrmcot  les  yen*  r 1 1n  bom-be,  en  rpanchani 
libremeni.  rhacnnt  selon  son  nalurd  ei  so  mrsurt  de  letidres-e  pour  le  •ir- 
flint,  la  dinileui  quelle  iciscnl  tie  »  pent.    Ct   prankr  ilivolr  leniplt. 


din  se  n 
cbmgent 


link-  .1. 


.  U'llcililbrcncc!.  ijuVHf" 
Cei  applets  leroiintf*. 


In  ti-iemonie  nup- 
•  chovrux  Ipats  sri 
i  dam  leui  pature 


*•>« 


at  del  lamentations  d'une  antra 
:  lont  [t,  J&yriologvta.  Otdinairement  c'est  Is  plus  proche  pa- 
pres  die  les  suites  paientes,  lei 
amies,  les  simples  voisines.  Let  Myriologues  mot  toujours  composes  et 
chant i'.9  pat  les  fetnmes.  lis  sont  toujour*  improvises,  toujours  en  vers,  el 
toujours  chantes  sur  unair  ijui  diflVre  il'un  lieu  i  un  autre,  mail  qui,  dans 
tin  lieu  donnt,  reste  invariablement  consacte  a  ce  genre  de  poesie." 

Chanti  Populairu  de  la  Greet  JUodertu,  par  C.  Fourid. 


A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the 
mrnful  mother 


young, 
Amidst  her  teal's  the  Funeral  Chant  i 


sung. 
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— "  Ianthis !  dost  thou  deep  ? — Thou  sleep'st ! — but  this 

is  not  the  rest, 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  calm,  I  have  pillow'd  on  my 

breast ! 
I  lull'd  thee  not  to  this  repose,  Ianthis  !  my  sweet  son  ! 
As  in  thy  glowing  childhood's  time  by  twilight  I  have 

done! 
— How  is  it  that  I  bear  to  stand  and  look  upon  thee  now  ? 
And  that  I  die  not,  seeing  death  on  thy  pale  glorious  brow? 


"  I  look  upon  diee,  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fair  and 

brave ! 
I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the  grave  ! 
Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fix'd,  and  heavily  thine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  falcon-glance  that  in  it  loved  to  lie ; 
And  fast  is  bound  the  springing  step  that  seem'd  on  breezes 

borne, 
When  to  thy  couch  I  came  and  said, — '  Wake,  hunter, 

wake  !  'tis  morn  ! ' 
Yet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower !    untouch'd  by  slow 

decay, 
—And  I,  the  wither'd  stem  remain — I  would  that  grief 

might  slay ! 
22 
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•'  Oli !  ever  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that  this  would 

be! 
I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift  for  thee  ! 
I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek,  and  in  thy  bearing  high  ! — 
I  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told   me  thou 

must  d 
"bat  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one  !  where  swords  were 

flashing  red. — 
—Why  doth  a  moUier  live  to  say — my  first-bom  and    my 

f  tell  me  of  diy  youthful  fame,  they  talk  of  victory 
won — 
-Speak  thou,  and  1  will  hear !  my  child,  Iauthis '.  my 
sweet  son  ! " 


A  wail  was  heard  r  round  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the 

young, 
A  fair-hair 'd  bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst  her  weeping 

sung. 
— "  Iantbis !  look'st  thou  not  on  me  ? — Can  love  indeed 

be  fled  ? 
When  was  it  woe  before  to  gaze  upon  thy  stately  head  I 
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I  would  that  I  had  fbllow'd  thee,  Ianthis,  my  beloved ! 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  where  faithful  hearts 

are  proved ! 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  battled  at  thy 

side — 
—It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  together  had  we 

died! 


"  But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  fall  beneath  the  fatal 

sword  ? 
Was  I  beside  the  sparkling  fount,  or   at  the  peaceful 

board? 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadow  of  the 

vine, 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy  shrine  ? 
And  thou  wert  lying  low  the  while,  the  life-drops  from  thy 

heart 
Fast  gushing  like  a  mountain-spring ! — and  couWst  thou 

thus  depart  ? 
Couldst  thou  depart,  nor  on  my  lips  pour  out  thy  fleeting 

breath  ? 
— Oh  !  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have  been 

in  death ! 
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"  Ves!  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through  nrazy 

rings  was  led. 
And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were   tuned,  and  when  the 

feast  was  spread ; 
tut  not  where  noble   blood  flow'd   forth,  where  sounding 

javelins  flew — 
— Why  did  1  hear  love's  first  sweet  words,  and  not  its  last 

adieu  ? 
'hat  now  can  breathe  of  gladness  more,  what  scene,  what 

hour,  what  tone  ? 
The  blue  skies  fade  with  all  their  lights,  they  fade,  since 

thou  art  gone ! 
Ev'u  that  must  leave  me,  that  still  face,  by  all  my  tears 

unmoved — 
— Take  me  from  this  dark  world  with  thee,  Ianthis !  my 

beloved ! " 


A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the 

young, 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  sister  sung. 
"  Ianthis  1  brother  of  my  soul ! — oh  !  where  are  now  the 

dayi 
That  laugh'd  among  the  deep  green   hills,  on  all   our 

infant  plays  ? 
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When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  track'd  them  to 

their  source, 
And  like  a  stag's,  the  rocks  along,  was  thy  fleet  fearless 

course ! 
— I  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills  descend, 
I  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more — my  brother  and  my 

friend  ! 


"  I  come  with  flowers — for  spring  is  come  ! — Ianthis !  art 

thou  here  ? 
I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought,  I  cast  them  on  thy 

bier! 
Thou  shouldst  be  crown'd  with  victory's  crown — but  oh  ! 

more  meet  they  seem, 
The  first  faint  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the  stream  ! 
More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus  early 

low — 
•—Alas  !  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sunshine's 

glow: 
The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont  such  joy 

to  send, 
— Woe,  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee  ! — my  brother  and 

my  friend  !  " 


■ 
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THE  PARTING  SONG. 


it  founded  on  ■  Ule  rallied  by  Faurirl,   in  fait 

Fo/wtmrri  ii  la  CMM  Mailimi."  and  accoinp-inicil  uilli  tomr  ntj  inler- 

eitiiuj  puikulu*  itipeciing  the  tiirmpoK  |nrtiiuj  nmgi,  or  mugt  of  e»p«. 

Ctmlion,  u  ht  informs  m  llwy  ate  callut,  in  which  \Ur.  mtnWm  Gtci'ki   arc 
iccustomed  to  pour  forth  ihrlr  ftf  Iinss  on  bidding  furtwcll  io  their  country 


A  youth  went  fortli  to  exile,  from  a  home 
Such  as  to  early  thought  gives  Images, 
The  longest  treasur'd,  and  most  oft  recall's, 
And  brightest  kept,  of  love  j — a  mountain  home, 
That,  with  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines 
And  sounding  waters,  first  in  childhood's  heart 
Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy, 
And  half  unconscious  prayer; — a  Grecian  home, 
With  the  transparence  of  blue  skies  o'erhung, 
And,  through  the  dimness  of  its  olive  shades, 
Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 
Of  shining  pillars  from  the  fanes  of  old. 
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And  this  was  what  he  left ! — Yet  many  leave 

Far  more  : — the  glistening  eye,  that  first  from  theirs 

Call'd  out  the  soul's  bright  smile ;  the  gentle  hand, 

Which  through  the  sunshine  led  forth  infant  steps 

To  where  the  violets  lay ;  the  tender  voice 

That  earliest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 

Lives  in  affection's  tones. — He  left  not  these. 

— Happy  the  weeper,  that  but  weeps  to  part 

With  all  a  mother's  love  ! — A  bitterer  grief 

Was  his — To  part  unloved  /—of  her  unloved, 

That  should  have  breathed  upon  his  heart,  like  Spring, 

Fostering  its  young  faint  flowers  ! 

Yet  had  he  friends, 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot — and  she  too  went, 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  youngest-born. 

The  parting  spot  was  reach'd : — a  lone  deep  glen, 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore,  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes ;  and  above, 
The  silence  of  the  blue,  still,  upper  Heaven 
Hung  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wore 
Their  crowning  snows. — Upon  a  rock  he  sprung, 
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The  unbeloved  one,  for  his  home  to  gaze 
Through  the  wild  laurels  back  ;  but  then  a  lighi 
Broke  on  Uie  stern  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  (ji  menu:;  light,  and  from  his  lips 
A  burst  of  passionate  song. 

«> 


:1  Farewell,  farewell ! 


I  hear  thee,  O  thou  rusliing  stream ! — thou  Vt  from  my 

native  dell, 
Thou  'rl  bearing  thence  a  mournful   sound — a  murmur  ol 

farewell ! 
And  fare  thee  well — flow  on,  my  stream  ! — flow  on,  thou 

blight  and  free  ! 
I  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone  laments  for  me  ; 
But  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved,  from  childhood's  loving 

years, 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  known 

my  tears ; 
The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  my  secret  tears 

have  known : 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept,  that  ever  wept 

alone  ! 
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"  I  see  the  once  again,  my  home !    thou  'rt  there  amidst 

thy  vines, 
And  clear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  light  of  summer 

shines. 
It  is  a  joyous  hour   when  eve  comes  whispering  through 

thy  groves, 
The  hour  that  brings  the   son   from  toil,   the  hour  the 

mother  loves ! 
— The  hour  the  mother  loves  ! — for  me  beloved  it  hath  not 

been; 
Yet  ever  in  its  purple  smile,  thou  smiPst,  a  blessed  scene  ! 
Whose  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  soul  through  distant  years 

will  come — 
— Yet  what  but  as  the  dead,  to  thee,  shall  I  be  then,  my 

home  ? 


"  Not  as  the  dead ! — no,  not  the  dead  ! — We  speak  of 

them — we  keep 
Their  names,  like  light  that  must  not  fade,  within  our 

bosoms  deep ! 
We  hallow  ev'n  the  lyre  they  touch'd,  we  love  the  lay 

they  sung, 
We  pass  with  softer  step  the  place  they  filFd  our  band 

among ! 

23 
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Bitl  1  depart  like  sound,  like  dew,  like  aught  thai    leaver 

on  earth 
No  Hiice  of  sorrow  or  delight,  no  memory  of  its  birth 
1  go  ! — the  echo  of  the  rock  a  thousand  songs  may  muX 
When  mine    is    a    forgotten    voice-. — Woods,    mountains. 

home,  farewell  1 


"  And  farewell,  mother ! — I  have  borne  in  lonely  silence 

long, 
Bui  now  the  current  of  my  soul   grows  passionate   and 

strong ! 
And  I  will  speak  !    though   but  the  wind  that  wanders 

through  the  sky, 
And  but  the  dark  deep-rustling  pines  and  rolling  streams 

reply. 
Yes !    I  will   speak !— within   my  breast  whate'er  hath 

seem'd  to  be,  \ 

There  lay  a  hidden  fount  of  love,  that  would  have  gush'd 

for  thee ! 
Brightly  it  would  have  gush'd,  but  thou,  my  mother!  thou 

hast  thrown 
Back  on  the  forests  and  the  wilds  what  should  have  been 

thine  own! 


• 
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''Then  fare  thee  well !  I  leave  thee  not  in  loneliness  to 

pine, 
Since  thou  hast  sons  of  statelier  mien  and  fairer  brow  than 

mine ! 
Forgive  me  that  thou  couldst  not  love ! — it  may  be,  that  a 

tone 
Yet  from  my  burning  heart  may  pierce,  through  thine, 

when  I  am  gone  ! 
And  thou  perchance  mayst  weep  for  him  on  whom  thou 

ne'er  hast  smiled. 
And  the  grave  give  his  birthright  back  to  thy  neglected 

child! 
Might  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  'midst  its  kindred 

dwell, 
And  quench  its  thirst  with  love's  free  tears ! — 'tis  all  a 

dream — farewell !  " 


"  Farewell ! " — the  echo  died  with  that  deep  word, 
Yet  died  not  so  the  late  repentant  pang 
By  the  strain  quicken'd  in  the  mother's  breast ! 
There  had  pass'd  many  changes  o'er  her  brow, 
And  cheek,  and  eye  ;  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  last  all  melted  ;  and  she  fell 
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Ou  the  glad  bosom  of  her  child,  and  cried, 
"  Return,  return,  my  son  !  " — llie  echo  caught 
\  lovelier  sound  than  song,  and  woke  again. 
Murmuring — "  Reinrn,  my  son ! " , — 
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THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER. 


It  is  related  in  a  French  Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  that  several  of  the  Suliote 
women,  on  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  troops  into  their  mountain  fastness- 
es, assembled  on  a  lofty  summit,  and,  after  chanting  a  wild  song,  precipi- 
tated themselves,  with  their  children,  into  the  chasm  below,  to  avoid  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  the  enemy. 


She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 

Amidst  the  clear  blue  sky, 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek, 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"  Dost  thou  see  them,  boy  ? — through  the  dusky  pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman's  armour  shines  ? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  Conqueror's  crest  ? 
My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast! 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with  joy  ? 
— That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  father,  boy !  " 
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For  in  ihe  rocky  srrail  beneath, 

Lay  Sutiote  sire  and  son  ; 
They  had  heap'd  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"  They  have  cross'd  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come  ! 
Woe  for  die  mountain  hearth  and  home  '. 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear, 
There,  where  die  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear, 
There,  where  I  sang  thee,  fair  babe  !  to  sleep, 
Nought  but  the  blood-slain  our  trace  shall  keep  !  " 

AjiiI  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  beard. 
And  now  the  cymbal's  clang, 

Till  ev'n  the  upper  air  was  stirr'd, 
As  cliff  and  hollow  rang. 

"  Hark  !  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child  ! 

What  saith  the  trumpet  to  S nil's  wild  ! 

Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire, 

As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armed  sire  f 

— Still ! — be  thou  still! — dierearc  brave  men  low — 

Thou  would  si  not  smile  couldst  tliou  see  him  now  !  " 
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But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel, 

And  louder  swell'd  the  horn, 
And  farther  yet  the  tambour's  peal 

Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

"  Hear'st  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth  ? 
— Boy !  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, 
Free,  and  how  cherish'd,  my  warrior's  son  ! 
He  too  hath  bless'd  thee,  as  I  have  done ! 
Ay,  and  unchain'd  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
— Freedom,  young  Suliote !  for  thee  and  me !  " 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung, 

And  fast  the  fair  child  bore, 
A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung, 

A  cry — and  all  was  o'er  ! 
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THE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 


The  following  piece  is  founded  on  a  henutiiiil  pan  of  the  Greek  funeral 
wrvice.  in  which  MM  ud  Mtadl  are  invited  10  r.nbiwe  the  dercued 
(•lioie  face  ii  uncovered'),  and  to  hid  their  final  adieu. 

See  Christian  Rnaarcliei  in  (A*  MtdiUrrarutn. 

But  yesterday  to  stalely  o'er  Ihe  earth  !  WlLBOK. 


Come  near  ! — ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
Look  on  your  brother  and  embrace  him  now, 

In  still  and  solemn  trust ! 
Come  near  ! — once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  press'd 
On  his  cold  cheek ;  then  bear  him  to  his  rest ! 

Look  yet  on  this  young  face  ! 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone, 
Leave  of  its  image,  ev'a  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdening  its  hearth  and  race  ? 
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Dim  grows  the  semblance  on  man's  heart  impress'd — 
— Come  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest ! 

Ye  weep,  and  it  is  well ! 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings ! — Yesterday 
Song  was  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  clay, 

And  sunshine  seem'd  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  moved — the  welcome  and  the  bless'd ! 
Now  gaze  !  and  bear  die  silent  unto  rest ! 

Look  yet  on  him,  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more  in  sadness  or  in  mirth ! 
Was  he  not  fair  amidst  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  beings  born  to  die  ? 
— But  not  where  death  has  power  may  love  be  bless'd — 
Come  near  !  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  rest ! 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  again  ? 
The  spring's  rich  promise  hath  been  given  in  vain, 

The  lovely  must  depart ! 
Is  he  not  gone,  our  brightest  and  our  best  ? 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  early-call'd  to  rest ! 
24 
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Look  OB  liini !  is  he  laid 
To  slumber  from  the  harvest  or  ihe  ehuse  f 

— Too  still  and  sad  the  smite  ujkiii  his  face, 

Yet  thai,  l-v'r  dial,  must  fade ! 
Death  holds  not  long  unchang'd  his  fairest  guest, — 
Come  near  !  and  benr  the  mortal  (o  his  rest ! 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  tho  vineyards  !  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  dust  receives  your  vain  embrace, 

At  die  guy  bridul  feast ! 
Kartli  must  take  earth  to  moulder  on  iier  breast ; 
Come  tiear  !  weep  o'er  him  !  bear  him  to  his  rest ! 


Vet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirit's  light  is  ijuench'd  ! — for  him  the  past 
Is  seal'd.     He  may  not  fall,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away! 
All  is  not  here  of  our  beloved  and  bless'd — 
I*eave  ye  the  slee|>er  with  his  God  to  KM ! 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 


What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  ? 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ! 
— Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colour'd  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd-of,  and  in  vain  ! 
— Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  ! — what  wealth  untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies  ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies  ! 
— Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  ! 

Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more ! — thy  waves  have  roll'd 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
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Sam)  hath  fill'd  u[.  the  palaces  of  old, 
Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. 
— Dash  o*er  them,  ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play  ! 
Man  yields  litem  to  decay. 


Vet  more  !  die  billows  and  tlie  tlepilis  have  mora  ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gnther'd  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
—Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  '. 
Give  back  me  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  hack  the-  lost  and  lovely  ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  nl  hoard  nod  licarth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  Isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 


To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown, 
— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — restore  the  dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ! 
— Restore  the  dead,  tljou  sea  1 
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BRING  FLOWERS. 


Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 

To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  pour'd ; 

Bring  flowers !  they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale, 

Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale, 

And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose, 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror's  path — 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath  ! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back, 
The  vines  lie  crush'd  in  his  chariot's  track, 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day — 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror's  way  ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell ; 
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Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  llic  glowing  sky. 
And  the  bright  world  slim  from  his  languid  eye ; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers ! 

Bring  flower?,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear  ! 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth, 
She  hnih  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth, 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride  ! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shod, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead  ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white-rose  burst, 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nurs'd. 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours, 

They  are  love's  last  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers  ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer, 

They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  ! 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part, 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 

They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers,  bright  flowers  ! 
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THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 


"Alas!  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  cheeks  and  sunburnt  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child." 

MA&miov. 


Rest,  pilgrim,  rest ! — thou  'rt  from  the  Syrian  land, 
Thou9  rt  from  the  wild  and  wondrous  east,  I  know 
By  the  long-withered  palm-branch  in  thy  hand, 
And  by  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
Alas !  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  who  part, 
So  full  of  hope,  for  that  far  country's  bourne  ! 
Alas  !  the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart, 
And  dimm'd  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return ! 

Thou  'rt  faint — stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toils  at  last, 
Through  the  high  chesnuts  lightly  plays  the  breeze, 
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Tlii 
TIk 
B) 


The  stars  gleam  out,  the  Jfvr.  hour  is  pass'd, 
The  sailor's  hymn  hatb  died  along  the  seas. 
Tliou  Vl  faint  and  worn — hear'sl  thou  the  fountain  welling 

the  grey  pillars  of  yon  rnin'd  shrine  ? 
Seest  thou  the  dewy  grapes,  before  ihee  riffling 
■Hf  thai  Imtli  left  me  traiu'd  dint  loaded  vine  I 


He  was  a  child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 
(Oh  !  hath  a  day  rled  since  his  childhood's  time?) 
That  I  might  sit  and  hear  the  sound  I  love, 
Beneath  its  shade — the  convent's  vesper-chime. 
And  sit  thou  there  ! — for  he  was  gentle  ever ; 
With  his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed  thee, 
And  brought  fresh  fruits  to  cool  thy  parch'd  lips'  fever— 
— There  in  his  place  thou  'rt  resting — where  is  he  ? 

If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again, 

But  once  again ! — how  oft  it  wanders  by, 

In  the  still  hours,  like  some  rpmember'd  strain, 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody  ! 

— Thou  bast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim  !  hast  thou  seen 

In  that  far  land,  the  chosen  land  of  yore, 

A  youth — my  Guido — with  the  fiery  mien, 

And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore  ? 
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The  dark,  clear,  lightning  eye !— on  heaven  and  earth 
It  smiled — as  if  man  were  not  dust — it  smiled  ! 
The  very  air  seem'd  kindling  with  his  mirth, 
And  I — my  heart  grew  young  before  my  child  ! 
My  blessed  child  ! — I  had  but  him — yet  he 
Fill'd  all  my  home  ev*n  with  o'erflowing  joy, 
Sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  free — 
— Where  is  he  now  ? — my  pride,  my  flower,  my  boy ! 

His  sunny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight, 

Like  a  spring  dew-drop — then  his  forehead  wore 

A  prouder  look — his  eye  a  keener  light — 

— I  knew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  more  ! 

He  loved  me — but  he  left  me ! — thus  they  go, 

Whom  we  have  rear'd,  watch'd,  bless'd,  too  much  adored ! 

He  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  red-cross  blow, 

And  bounded  from  me,  with  his  father's  sword  ! 


Thou  weep'st — I  tremble — thou  hast  seen  the  slain 

Pressing  a  bloody  turf;  the  young  and  fair, 

With  their  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 

Where  hosts  have  met — speak  !  answer  ! — was  he  there  ? 


IWi 
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Ilia 

Still 


Oh  !  hath  his  smile  departed  t — Could  the  grave 
Shut  o'er  those  bursis  of  bright  and  tameless  glee  * 
— No  '.  I  shall  yet  behold  his  dark  locks  wave — 
That  look  gives  liojie. — I  knew  it  could  not  be  ! 


weep'sl  thou,  wanderer? — some  fond  mother's  glai 
O'er  thee  too  brooded  in  thine  early  years — 
Think'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance, 
Bathed  all  ihy  laded  hair  with  parting  tears  ? 
Speak,  for  thy  tears  disturb  me  ! — what  art  diou  ! 
Why  dost  tbou  hide  dry  face,  yet  weeping  on  ? 
[jook  up !  oh  !  is  it — that  wan  cheek  and  brow  I — 
Is  it — alas !  yet  joy  ! — my  son,  my  son  ! 
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THEKLA'S  SONG ;  OR,  THE  VOICE  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


This  Song  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Schiller  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  his  friends  respecting  the  fate  of  Thtkla,  whose  beautiful  char- 
acter is  withdrawn  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Wallenstein's  Death,"  after  her 
resolution  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  lover  is  made  known. 

••  Tis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 
Are  all  too  narrow" 

Coleridge's  Translation  of  Wallenstein. 


Ask'st  thou  my  home  ? — my  pathway  wouldst  thou  know* 
When  from  thine  eye  my  floating  shadow  pass'd  ? 
Was  not  my  work  fulfill'd  and  closed  below  ? 
Had  I  not  lived  and  loved  ? — my  lot  was  cast. 

Wouldst  thou  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gone, 
That  melting  into  song  her  soul  away, 
Gave  the  spring-breeze  what  witch'd  thee  in  its  tone  ? 
— But  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  that  deep  lay ! 
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Think 'st  thou  my  hcan  its  losl  one  hath  not  found  ? 
— Yes !  we  are  one,  oh  !  trust  me,  we  have  met, 
Where  nought  again  may  pari  what  love  hath  bound, 
Where  Tails  no  tear,  and  whispers  no  regret. 

There  shalt  thou  find  us.  there  with  us  be  West, 
If  as  our  love  thy  love  is  pure  and  true  ! 
There  dwells  my  father,*  sinless  and  at  rest, 
Where  the  fierce  murderer  may  no  more  pursue. 

And  well  he  feels,  no  error  of  the  dust 
Drew  to  the  stars  of  Heaven  his  mortal  ken, 
There  it  is  with  us,  ev'n  as  is  our  uaist, 
He  Owt  believes,  is  near  the  holy  then. 


There  shall  each  feeling  beautiful  and  high, 
Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day  ; 
— Oh  !  fear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eye  ! 
There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  childish  play. 
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THE  REVELLERS. 


Ring,  joyous  chords  ! — ring  out  again  ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 
They  are  here — the  fair  face  and  the  careless  heart, 
And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part. 
— But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance, 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh, 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  ! 
And  it  is  not  well  that  woe  should  breathe 
On  the  bright  spring-flowers  of  the  festal  wreath  ! 
— Ye  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong, 
Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  song  ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords  ! — but  who  art  thou 

With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  brow, 
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And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  Uiat  lies 
Id  die  misty  depths  of  thy  soil  dark  eyes? 
—Thou  liast  loved,  fair  girl !  thou  liasi  loved  loo  well ! 

ITlioii  art  mourning  now  o'er  a  broken  sjjell ; 
Thou  hast  pour'd  diy  lieart's  rich  treasures  ibrtb, 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  wotdi ! 
Mourn  on  ! — yet  come  tliou  not  Awe  the  wllile, 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile  ! 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee — 
— Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee  ! 
King,  joyous  chords  ! — ring  out  again  ! 
— But  what  dost  thou  with  the  Revel's  train  ,J 
A  silvery  voice  through  (he  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  pan  in  the  gladdening  notes ; 
There  are  bright  young  faces  that  pass  thee  by, 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  thy  wandering  eye  ! 
Away  !  there  's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast, 
Thou  weary  man  !  wilt  thou  here  find  rest  ? 
Away  !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fled, 
And  die  love  of  (Ay  spirit  is  with  the  dead  ! 
Thou  art  but  tnore  lone  'midst  the  sounds  of  mirth — 
— Back  to  thy  silent  hearth  ! 
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Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ring  forth  again ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 
— But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine, 
And  thy  cup  be  crown'd  with  the  foaming  wine, 
By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud, 
By  thine  eye's  quick  flash  through  its  troubled  cloud, 
I  know  thee  ! — it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here  ! 
I  know  thee  ! — thou  fearest  the  solemn  night, 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wind's  might ! 
There 's  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  fain  wouldst  shun, 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done ! 
And  thou — there 's  a  dark  weight  on  thine — away  ! 
— Back  to  thy  home  and  pray ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords  ! — ring  out  again  ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 
And  bring  fresh  wreaths  ! — we  will  banish  all 
Save  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  hall. 
On  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on ! 
— But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  ? — gone  ! 
Where  are  the  brows  with  the  red  rose  crown'd, 
And  the  floating  forms  with  the  bright  zone  bound  ? 
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And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet, 

That  still  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet ! 

— They  are  gone — they  are  fled — they  ure  parted  a 


Alas  !  die  forsaken  li;tll  ! 
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THE  CONQUEROR'S  SLEEP. 


Sleep  'midst  thy  banners  furl'd  ! 
Yes !  thou  art  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lying, 
With  the  soft  wind  unfelt  around  thee  sighing, 
Thou  chief  of  hosts,  whose  trumpet  shakes  the  world ! 
Sleep  while  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breast — 
— Oh !  strong  is  night — for  thou  too  art  at  rest ! 

Stillness  hath  smooth'd  thy  brow, 
And  now  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee, 
Now  might  the  foe  with  stealthy  foot  draw  nigh  thee, 
Alike  unconscious  and  defenceless  thou  ! 
Tread  lightly,  watchers ! — now  the  field  is  won, 
Break  not  the  rest  of  nature's  weary  son ! 

Perchance  some  lovely  dream 
Back  from  the  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearing, 
To  the  green  places  of  thy  boyish  daring, 
And  all  the  windings  of  thy  native  stream ; 
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— Vftjft  Uii-  Dm  joy  ! — upon  the  leutcd  plain, 
DnU  "ii,  thou  GflOQMlxw ! — be  a  child  agiui ! 

But  thou  «ili  wake  at  morn, 
Willi  thy  strong  passions  to  tilt-  conflict  leaping, 
Anil  thy  dark  troubled  thoughts,  all  earth  o'ersn  eeping, 
— So  wilt  ifaag  rise,  oh  !  thou  of  woman  born ! 
And  put  <l  iv  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
Look  up  thee — the  tired  one,  slumbering  there ! 

Why,  so  the  peasant  sleeps 
Beneath  bis  vine !— and  man  must  koeel  before  thee, 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee  ! 
Shalt  diou  he  Etay'd  because  thy  brother  weeps  ? 
— Wake !  and  forget  that  'midst  a  dreaming  world, 
Thou  hast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  furl'd  ! 

Forget  that  thou,  cv'n  thou, 
Hast  feebly  shiver'd  when  the  wind  pass'd  o'er  thee, 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee, 
And  felt  the  night-dew  chill  thy  fever'd  brow ! 
Wake  with  the  trumpet,  with  die  spear  press  on  I 
— Yet  shall  (he  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 
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OUR  LADY'S  WELL.* 


Fount  of  the  woods  !  thou  art  hid  no  more, 
From  Heaven's  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore  ! 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  falls  ! 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  sway'd  o'er  thy  silvery  glass ; 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown, 
When  the  autumn  wind  hath  a  stormy  tone  ; 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 


*  A  beautiful  spring  in  the  woods  near  St.  Asaph,  formerly 
covered  in  with  a  chapel,  now  in  ruins.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  much  the  resort  of  pilgrim*. 
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Hint  of  the  vale !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  ihc  pilgrim's  foot,  as  iu  time  of  yore, 
Wheu  he  eame  from  afar,  hi;  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chant  his  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  Well. 
heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers, 
t  gleaming  lone  'midst  thy  water-flowers  '. 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  bis  forehead  lave, 

I  And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
— Bright  fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 
Fount  of  the  Virgin's  ruiu'd  shrine  ! 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine ! 
It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh, 
With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky ; 
'Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer-bird, 
And  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard ! 
— Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  ihee, 
To  die  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free  ? 
— Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time's  domain — 
He  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again  ! 


Fount  of  the  chapel  with  ages  grey  ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ! 
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Thy  rites  are  closed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low, 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now  ! 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 
Or  prayer,  from  a  chasten'd  heart,  to  Heaven, 
Be  the  spot  still  haUow'd  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again ! 
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"  In  the  EljMiun  nl  Tin  ntirirnti,  «i  find  none  liul  ueroe*  and  ptrmo« 
wtin  Inul  ell  her  hi-rn  fntlurale  Of  distinguiibed  on  eailh;  the  children,  vul 
■jijiacrmh  i!ii'  ilivi.  null  liiivrf  clntses.  thai  is  latay,  Poverty,  M iifoitunr. 
Hud  Innocence,  wore  tuniihrd  10  the  infcmi!  regions." 

tCtiateuubritmd,  Genu  Jh  Chrittuminu- 
Tim  Wert  thou,  in  the  dreams 
elder  lime,  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers, 
J  summer- winds,  and  low-tou'd  silvery  streams, 
Dim  with  ihe  shadows  of  ihy  laurel-bowers  1 

Where,  as  they  pass'd,  bright  hours 
Left  do  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  loveliest  things  ! 

Fair  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy  blue  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast, 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deepening  into  night, 
Yet  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  glory,  fading  fast 
Along  the  mountains  ! — but  thy  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay. 
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And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  Eolian  sound  went  by, 
From  fountain-voices  in  their  secret  glades, 
And  low  reed-whispers,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  sigh ! 
And  young  leaves  trembling  to  the  wind's  light  breath, 
Which  ne'er  had  touch'd  them  with  a  hue  of  death  ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that,  'midst  the  woods,  made  harmony 
Solemn  and  sweet ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain, 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth. 

And  who,  with  silent  tread, 
Mov'd  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  Asphodel  ? 
Who,  of  the  hosts,  the  night-o'erpeopling  dead, 
Amidst  the  shadowy  Amaranth-bowers  might  dwell, 

And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn-notes,  and  inhale 

The  spirit  wandering  in  th'  immortal  gale  ? 
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They  of  the  sword,  whose  praise, 
Willi  the  bright  wine  ut  nations'  leasts,  went  round  ! 
They  of  the.  lyre,  whose  unforgotleo  lays 
On  the  morn's  wing  had  sent  their  mighty  sound, 

And  in  nil  regions  Ibiind 
Their  echoes  'midst  the  niountitins  t — -and  become 
mi'l  deep  heart,  us  voices  of  his  home  ! 


They  of  the  daring  thought ! 
Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied  ; 
Whose  flight  through  stars,  and  seas,  and  depUi*  had  sought 
The  soul's  far  birth-place — but  without  a  guide  ! 

Sages  and  seers,  who  died, 
And  left  the  world  their  high  mysterious  dreams, 
Born  'midst  the  olive-woods,  by  Grecian  si 


But  they,  of  whose  abode 
'Midst  her  green  valleys  earth  retain'd  no  trace, 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  their  burial-sod, 
A  shade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred  face, 

A  void  and  silent  place 
In  some  sweet  home ; — tltou  hadst  no  wreaths  for  these, 
Thou  sunny  land  !  with  all  thy  deathless  trees ! 
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The  peasant,  at  his  door 
Might  sink  to  die,  when  vintage-feasts  were  spread, 
And  songs  on  every  wind  !— From  thy  bright  shore 
No  lovelier  vision  floated  round  his  head, 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead  ! 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  round  him  fell, 
And  sigh'd  to  bid  the  festal  sun  farewell ! 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Shut  up  the  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  years, 
As  in  the  ashes  of  an  urn  compressed  ; 

— He  might  not  be  thy  guest ! 
No  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whisper'd  "  Liberty  !" 

Calm,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier, 
Unlike  a  gift  of  nature  to  decay, 
Too  rose-like  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear, 
The  child  at  rest  before  its  mother  lay  ; 

E'en  so  to  pass  away, 
With  its  bright  smile  ! — Elysium  !  what  wert  thou. 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  slumberer's  brow  ? 
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Thou  hfulst  no  borne,  ^reen  land  ! 
For  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone, 
Willi  life's  first  flowers  just  opening  in  btr  band, 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown, 

Which  in  its  clear  eye  shone 
ike  die  spring's  wakening! — But  that  light  was  past- 
— Where  went  ibe  dew-drop,  swept  before  the  blast  ? 

Not  where  thy  soft  winds  play'd. 

Not  where  thy  waters  lay  in  glassy  sleep  ! 

Fade,  with  thy  bowers,  thou  land  of  visions,  fade  ! 
From  thee  no  voice  came  o'er  the  gloomy  deep, 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep  ! 
Fade,  with  the  amaranth-plain,  the  myrtle-grove, 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love ! 

For  the  most  loved  are  they, 
Of  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion-voice 
In  regal  halls ! — the  shades  o'erhang  their  way, 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  choice, 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ! — till  silently  they  die, 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  burning  eye. 
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And  the  world  knows  not  then, 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoughts  are  fled  ! 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding  veil  hath  spread, 

The  long-remember'd  dead ! 
But  not  with  thee  might  aught  save  glory  dwell — 
— Fade,  fade  away,  thou  shore  of  Asphodel ! 
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THE  FUNERAL  GENIUS ; 

AN    ANCIENT    STATUE. 


hout.  ccKireUDi  de  flcor*,  let  bm  tlevei  ft  poses  iiitla  lile.el  It  da 
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Leibu-relich  dcstombcaui  uffient  NVttW  ilt'.*  bsjtires.  s«mlilablc«.' 

Fiiamti,  Dttcriplian  ia  .tfnligvu  du  -1/uiit  Rayah 


Thou  shouldst  be  look'd  on  when  the  starlight  falls 
Through  the  blue  stillness  of  the  summer-air, 
Not  by  the  torch-fire  wavering  on  the  walls  ; 
It  hath  too  fitful  and  too  wild  a  glare  ! 
And  thou  ! — thy  rest,  the  soft,  the  lovely,  seems 
To  ask  light  steps,  that  will  not  break  its  dreams. 


Flowers  are  upon  thy  brow  ;  for  so  the  dead 

Were  crown'd  of  old,  with  pale  spring-flowers  like  these  : 

Sleep  on  thine  eye  hath  sunk  ;  yet  softly  shed, 

As  from  the  wing  of  some  faint  southern  breeze  : 

And  the  pine-boughs  o'ershadow  thee  with  gloom 

Which  of  the  grove  seems  breathing — not  the  tomb. 
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They  fear'd  not  death,  whose  calm  and  gracious  thought 

Of  the  last  hour,  hath  settled  thus  in  thee  ! 

They  who  thy  wreath  of  pallid  roses  wrought, 

And  laid  thy  head  against  the  forest-tree, 

As  that  of  one,  by  music's  dreamy  close, 

On  the  wood-violets  lull'd  to  deep  repose. 

They  fear'd  not  death ! — yet  who  shall  say  his  touch 

Thus  lightly  falls  on  gentle  things  and  fair  ? 

Doth  he  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 

Of  tender  beauty  as  thy  features  wear  ? 

Thou  sleeper  of  the  bower  !  on  whose  young  eyes 

So  still  a  night,  a  night  of  summer,  lies ! 

Had  they  seen  aught  like  thee  ? — Did  some  fair  boy 
Thus,  with  his  graceful  hair,  before  them  rest  ? 
— His  graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy, 
But  drooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  oppress'd  ! 
And  his  eye  veil'd  so  sofdy  by  its  fringe, 
And  his  lip  faded  to  the  white-rose  tinge  ? 

Oh !  happy,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  hour 
Made  known  its  lessons  from  a  brow  like  thine  ! 
If  all  their  knowledge  of  the  spoiler's  power 
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Came  by  a  look,  so  tranquilly  divine ! 

— Let  him,  who  /Aim  haih  seen  the  lovely  port, 

Hold  well  that  image  to  his  thoughtful  heart ! 

Bui  thou,  fair  slumberer !  was  there  less  of  woe, 

Or  love,  or  terror,  in  the  days  of  old, 

That  men  pour'd  out  their  gladdening  spirit's  flow, 

Like  sunshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold, 

And  gave  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  king 

Who  for  deep  souls  had  lien  a  deeper  sting  ? 

In  die  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 
Far  more  than  we — for  loftier  faith  is  ours ! 
Their  gems  were  lost  in  ashes — yet  they  made 
The  grave  a  place  of  beauty  and  of  flowers, 
With  fragrant  wreaths,  and  summer  boughs  array'd, 
And  lovely  sculpture  gleaming  through  the  shade- 
is  it  for  tw  a  darker  gloom  to  shed 
O'er  its  dim  precincts  ? — do  we  not  entrust 
But  for  a  time,  its  chambers  with  our  dead, 
And  strew  immortal  seed  upon  the  dust  ? 
— Why  should  we  dwell  on  that  which  lies  beneath, 
When  living  light  hath  touch'd  the  brow  of  death  ? 
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DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 


No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 
Blossom  of  being !  seen  and  gone  ! 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

O  blest  departed  one  ! 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn,  and  pass'd  away. 

Yes  !  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  cherub  soul  and  form, 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower, 

That  never  felt  a  storm  ! 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath, 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 
28 
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Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light, 
That  Heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence, 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  ihou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  pass'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  ! 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd, 
Vision  of  beauty!  fair,  as  brief! 

How  soon  ihy  brightness  had  been  siain'd 

WitSi  passion  or   Willi  grief! 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise, 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb, 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn ; 

Ah !  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dews,  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 


Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 
Adorn'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath. 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 
Its  incense  there  to  breathe  ; 
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And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air, 

Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  !  sometimes  in  visions  blest, 

Sweet  spirit !  visit  our  repose, 

And  bear  from  thine  own  world  of  rest, 

Some  balm  for  human  woes ! 
What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine,  to  messenger  of  Heaven  ? 
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ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 


Son  of  the  ocean  isle  ! 
Whore  sleep  your  mighty  dead  .' 
Show  rne  what  high  and  stately  pile 
Is  rcar'd  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,  stranger !  track  the  deep, 
Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread  ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains, 
By  the  pyramid  o'ersway'd, 
With  fearful  power  the  noon-day  reigns, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade. 

But  let  the  angry  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  by  those  whose  task  is  done  ! 
T7tere.  slumber  England's  dead, 
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The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 
And  far,  by  Ganges'  banks  at  night, 
Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar. 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on  ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread, 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  ; 
— There  slumber  England's  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 

The  western  wilds  among, 

And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods, 

The  hunter's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  ! 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  ! 
Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done  ? 
There  slumber  England's  dead ! 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky, 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeze. 
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But  let  the  storm  rage  on  ! 
Let  the  forest-wreaths  be  shed  ! 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

: 

When 
1 


On  the  frozen  deep's  repose 

Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 

When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close. 

To  chain  her  with  their  power. 


But  let  the  ice  drift  on  ! 
Let  the  cold -blue  desert  spread  ! 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 
The  men  of  field  and  wave  ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles, 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  ? 


Go,  stranger !  track  the  deep, 

Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread  ! 

Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 

Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 


If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light,  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day ; — 

How  shall  our  griefs,  if  these  things  mournful  be, 

Flow  forth,  oh !  thou  of  many  gifts,  for  thee  ? 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard  ? 

And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 
Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word, 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Hermon's  dew,  to  shower  ? 
— Yes !  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have  burn'd- 
Of  Heaven  they  were,  and  diither  have  return'd. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ? — With  a  lofty  trust, 
Our  life's  immortal  birthright  from  above  ! 

With  a  glad  faith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just, 

Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of  love. 
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And  yet  can  weep  ! — for  nature  thus  deplores 
The  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  happier  shores. 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier, 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed — 

Thou,  dint  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career, 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death,  hast  bowed  : 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 

Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  had  won. 

Praise  !  for  yet  one  more  name  with  power  endowed, 
To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we  press ; 

Yet  one  more  image,  on  die  heart  bestowed, 
To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiness  ! 

TAtne,  Heber,  thine  !  whose  memory  from  the  dead, 

Shines  as  die  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


I 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 


Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Call'd  thy  harvest-work  to  leave ; 
Pray !— ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone  ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 
29 
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Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 


Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Vi  ecping  on  his  burial  plain  ; 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 
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THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 


I  come,  I  come  !  ye  have  caH'd  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song  ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose-stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  south,  and  the  chesnut  flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers, 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains ; 
— But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  die  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  look'd  o'er  the  lulls  of  the  stormy  north, 
And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth, 
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The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  rein-deer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright,  where  my  foot  hath  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sign, 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky  ; 
From  the  night-bint's  iay  through  the  starry  lime, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note,  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-brauch  into  verdure  breaks. 

n  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain, 
f  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest-boughs, 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves ! 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose  lip  and  dew-bright  eye, 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  ! 
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With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen ! 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth, 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ! 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

But  ye  ! — ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last ! 
There  is  something  bright  from  your  features  pass'd ! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye, 
Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must  die  ! 
— Ye  smile  !  but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness  yet — 
Oh  !  what  have  ye  look'd  on  since  last  we  met  ? 

Ye  are  changed,  ye  are  changed ! — and  I  see  not  here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanish'd  year ; 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright, 
Which  toss'd  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light, 
There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay ! 
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There  were  steps  that  (lew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head, 

As  if  ibr  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rung  through  the  sapphire  sky, 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality  ! 

Are  ihey  gone  ?  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains  pass'd  ? 

— Ye  have  look'd  on  deadi  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  now, 

I  Ye  have  strewn  the  dus!  on  die  sunny  brow  ! 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace, 
She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  beauty's  race, 
Willi  their  laughing  eyes  and  iheir  festal  crown, 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down  ! 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and  fair, 

Ye  hare  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair ! 

— But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  falls  no  blight, 

[  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 

Where  Death  'midst  the  blooms  of  the  morn  may  dwell, 

I  tarry  do  longer — farewell,  farewell ! 


The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne, 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  die  com ! 
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For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore, 

Ye  are  mark'd  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 

I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 

And  the  flowers  are  not  death's — fare  ye  well,  farewell ! 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  n  letter  of  Mrs.  Hematic. 
"There  is  one  line  in  the  poem  of  Elysium  which  I  should  wish 
altered  ;  it  is  the  third  of  the  fifth  stanza,  I  should  like  it  to 
■t*nd  thus : 

Who,  call'd  and  sever'd  from  the  countless  dead," 

The  alteration  was  accidentally  omitted,  in  reprinting  the 
poem,  in  this  volume,  Ed. 
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ARABELLA  STUART. 


"Ths  Lady  Arabella,"  as  she  has  been  frequently  entitled, 
was  descended  from  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
and  consequently  allied  by  birth  to  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  James  I. 
This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  the  misfortune  of  her  life,  as 
the  jealousies  which  it  constantly  excited  in  ber  royal  relatives, 
who  were  anxious  to  prevent  her  marrying,  shut  her  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  domestic  happiness  which  her  heart  appears 
to  have  so  fervently  desired.  By  a  secret,  but  early  discovered 
union  with  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beanchamp,  she 
alarmed  the  cabinet  of  James,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were  im- 
mediately placed  in  separate  confinement  From  this  they 
found  means  to  concert  a  romantic  plan  of  escape ;  and  having 
won  over  a  female  attendant,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  dis- 
guised in  male  attire,  Arabella,  though  faint  from  recent  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  stole  out  in  the  night,  and  at  last  reached  an 
appointed  spot,  where  a  boat  and  servants  were  in  waiting.  She 
embarked ;  and,  at  break  of  day,  a  French  vessel,  engaged  to 
receive  her,  was  discovered  and  gained.  As  Seymour,  however, 
had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was  desirous  that  the  vessel  should  lie 
at  anchor  for  him ;  but  this  wish  was  overruled  by  her  compan- 
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ions,  who,  contrary  to  her  entreaties,  hoisted  soil,  "  which,"  says 
D'lsrseli, "  occasioned  so  fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  ad- 
venture. Seymour,  indeed,  hnd  escaped  from  t!ie  Tower ; — he 
reached  the  wharf,  and  found  liia  confidential  man  waiting  with 
a  boat,  and  arrived  ot  Lee.  The  time  passed ;  the  waves  were 
rising ;  Arabella  was  not  there  ;  but  in  the  distance  he  descried 
a  vessel.  Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  him  on  board,  he  discover- 
ed, to  hia  grief,  on  hailing  it,  that  it  was  not  the  French  snip 
charged  with  hia  Arabella ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  found 
another  ship  fioro  Newcastle,  which  for  a  large  sum  altered  its 
course,  and  landed  him  in  Fl  and  era."— Arabella,  meantime, 
whilst  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger,  and  earnestly  looking 
out  for  the  expected  boat  of  her  husband,  was  overtaken  in  Ca- 
lais Roads  by  a  vessel  in  the  King's  service,  and  brought  bock 
to  a  captivity,  under  the  suffering  of  which  her  mind  and  consti- 
tution gradually  sank. — "What  passed  in  that  dreadful  impris- 
onment, cannot  perhaps  be  recovered  for  authentic  history, — but 
enough  is  known ;  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally 
lost  her  reason,  and,  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was 
short,  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Some  effusions, 
often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  incoherent 
and    rational,  yet  remain  among  her  papers." — ©'Israeli's 

Curiosititt    of   LUtraturt. The   following   poem,   meant  as 

some  record  of  her  fate,  and  the  imagined  fluctuations  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  is  supposed  to  commence  during  the  time 
of  her  first  imprisonment,  whilst  her  mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by 
the  consciousness  of  Seymour's  affection,  and  the  cherished  hope 
of  eventual  deliverance. 
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And  is  not  love  in  vain, 
Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 

Byroic. 

Fermossi  al  fin  il  cor  che  balzd  tan  to. 

PlffDSMOHTK. 


I. 

'Twas  but  a  dream ! — I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

Under  the  boughs  where  early  birds  were  singing, 
I  stood,  o'ershadow'd  by  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  heard,  it  seemed,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  through  a  royal  forest :  then  the  fawn 
Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grassy  lawn 
To  secret  covert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook, 
And  lilies  quiver'd  by  the  glade's  lone  brook, 
And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  spear, 
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Like  a  rich  masque  swept  forth.     1  saw  the  dance 
Of  their  while  plumes,  thai  bore  a  silvery  glance 
Into  the  deep  wood's  heart  ;  and  all  pass'd  by, 
Save  one — I  met  the  smile  of  one.  clear  eye, 
Flashing  out  joy  to  mine. — Yes,  thou  wcrt  there, 
Seymour  !  a  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didst  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  train, 
And  fling,  meihought,  diy  hunting-spear  away. 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array, 
Bound  to  my  side ;  and  we,  thai  met  and  parted, 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power, 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and,  fearless-hearted. 

Blent  the  glad  fulness  of  our  thoughts  that  hour, 
Ev'n  like  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  'midst  the  floating  breath 
Of  hidden  forest  flowers. 


II. 

'Tis  past ! — I  wake, 
A  captive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee, 
My  love  and  friend !     Yet  fostering,  for  thy  sake, 
A  quenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be  ; 
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And  feeling  still  my  woman's  spirit  strong, 

In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly  wrong, 

A  heavenward  glance.     I  know,  I  know  our  love 

Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 

By  its  undying  fervor ;  and  prevail, 

Sending  a  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale, 

Through  hearts  now  cold ;  and,  raising  its  bright  face, 

With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears  erase 

The  characters  of  anguish ;  in  this  trust, 

I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 

That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form, 

No  bosom  chill'd  and  blighted  by  the  storm, 

But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet, 

Making  past  sorrow,  by  communion,  sweet. 


in. 


And  thou  too  art  in  bonds  ! — yet  droop  thou  not, 
Oh,  my  belov'd ! — there  is  one  hopeless  lot, 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.     Beside  the  dead 
There  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head, 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light, 
When  darkness,  from  the  vainly-doting  sight, 
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.  its  beautiful ! '     If  thou  wen  gone 
the  grave's  bosom,  with  ihy  radiant  brow,— 
f  thy  deep -th rilling,  voice,  with  tliat  low  tone 
Of  earnest  tenderness,  which  now,  ev'n  now, 
ems  floating  through  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
r  over  from  this  world, — oh  !  thus  forsnken, 
Could  I  bear  od  ? — thou  b'v'st,  thou  liv'st,  thou  Yi  mine  ! 
With  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  u  kMm, 
And  by  the  lamp  wbkh  quenchless  there  shall  bum, 
Sit,  a  tone  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 


IV. 

And  lo  !  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  morning, 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care ! 
I  have  not  watch'd  in  vain,  serenely  scorning 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair  ! 
Thou  hast  sent  tidings,  as  of  heaven.— I  wait 

The  hour,  the  sip,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots ! — but  on  the  breezy  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon. — To  think  of  such  an  hour ! 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburden'd  by  its  bliss, 
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Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Borne  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kiss  ? 
Yet  shall  lfear  that  lot  ? — the  perfect  rest, 
The  full,  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast, 
After  long-suffering  won  ?     So  rich  a  close 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woes. 


V. 


Sunset ! — I  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendor  floats  along  my  wall, 

Like  a  king's  banner ! — Now  it  melts,  it  dies  ! 
I  see  one  star — I  hear — 'twas  not  the  call, 

Th'  expected  voice  ;  my  quick  heart  throbb'd  too  soon. 

I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 

Shower  down  less  golden  light.     Beneath  her  beam 

Through  my  lone  lattice  pour'd  I  sit  and  dream 

Of  summer-lands  afar,  where  holy  love, 

Under  the  vine  or  in  the  citron-grove, 

May  breathe  from  terror. 


Now  the  night  grows  deep, 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 

2 


I  hear  my  veins  beat. — Hark  !  a  bell's  slow  chiiue. 
My  heart  strikes  with  it. — Yet  again — 'tis  time ! 
A  step  ! — a  voice  ! — or  but  a  rising  breeze  ? 
Hark  ! — haste  ! — I  come,  to  meet  thee  on  the  seas. 


VL 

Now  never  more,  oh  !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more  ! — the  hope  is  crush'd 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hush'd 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles  ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial-urn, 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it. — All  is  lost ! 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  toss'd  ; 
Yet  were  they  sever'd,  ev'n  as  we  must  be, 
That  so  have  lov'd,  so  striven  our  hearts  to  free 
From  their  close-coiling  fate  !     In  vain — in  vain  ! 
The  dark  links  meet,  and  clasp  themselves  again, 
And  press  out  life. — Upon  the  deck  I  stood, 
And  a  white  sail  came  gliding  o'er  the  flood, 
Like  some  proud  bird  of  ocean  ;  then  mine  eye 
Strained  out,  one  moment  earlier  to  descry 
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The  form  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  ei 
Seem'd  alow  to  that  fond  yearning.    It  drew  near, 
Fraught  with  our  foes  ! — What  boots  it  to  recall 
The  strife,  the  tears  ?    Once  more  a  prison-wall 
Shuts  the  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight, 
And  joyous  glance  of  waters  to  the  light, 
And  thee,  my  Seymour,  thee  ! 


I  will  not  sink ! 

Thou,  thou  hast  rent  the  heavy  chaint  hat  bound  thee ; 
And  this  shall  be  my  strength — the  joy  to  think 

That  thou  mayst  wander  with  heaven's  breath  around 
thee, 
And  all  the  laughing  sky  !     This  thought  shall  yet 
Shine  o'er  my  heart,  a  radiant  amulet, 
Guarding  it  from  despair.     Thy  bonds  are  broken, 
And  unto  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
Shall  one  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  years 
Lie  dim  between,  o'erhung  with  mists  of  tears. 


VII. 


My  friend,  my  friend  !  where  art  thou  ?     Day  by  day, 
Gliding,  like  some  dark,  mournful  stream,  away, 
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My  silent  jouih  flows  from  me.     Spring,  the  while. 

Cntnes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
Round  iiall  and  hamlet ;  Summer,  with  her  smile, 

Fills  Uie  green  forest ; — young  hearts  breathe  their 
vows ; 
Broiiiers  long  parted  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  liie  glad  board  ;  Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes 
All  this  is  in  the  world  ! — These  joys  lie  sown, 
The  dew  of  every  path — On  one.  alone 
Their  freshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer, 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 


VIII. 

Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers ! 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  die  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers, 

And  die  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups  bent 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.     On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Through  Ute  leaves,  pouring  its  dark,  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  beans ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  inurinur'd,  and  the  rill. — My  soul  grows  faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 
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Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream, — the  gr^,  the  free, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound, — the  shut  from  me  ! 


IX. 


There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell — 
O  Love  and  Freedom !  ye  are  lovely  things  ! 

With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell, 
And  by  the  streams  ;  but  I — the  blood  of  kings, 

A  proud,  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 

Flows  in  lone  brightness, — and  its  gifts  are  chains  ! 

Kings  ! — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss, 

Leaving  their  thrones  far  distant,  and  for  this 

I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car, 

An  insect  to  be  crushM. — Oh  !  Heaven  is  far, — 

Earth  pitiless ! 


Dost  thou  forget  me,  Seymour  ?    I  am  prov'd 

So  long,  so  sternly  !     Seymour,  my  belov'd  ! 

There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  done 

By  strong  affection,  of  deliverance  won 

Through  its  prevailing  power  !     Are  these  things  told 

Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 
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Wonder,  j^dare  ooi  doubt, — and  tbou,  oh  !  thou 

Dost  thou  forget  me  in  my  hope's  decay  ? — 
Thou  canst  not ! — through  the  silent  night,  ev'n  now, 

,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee. — Oh  !  gentle,  gentle  friend ! 
How  shall  I  bear  litis  anguish  to  the  end  ? 


Aid  ! — comes  there  yet  no  aid  ? — the  voice  of  blood 
Passes  Heaven's  gate,  ev'n  ere  the  crimson  flood 

Sinks  through  the  greensward  ! — is  there  not  a  cry 

From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agony, 

To  pierce  the  clouds?     Hear,  Mercy .'  hear  me!  None 

That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  sun, 

Have  heavier  cause  ! — yet  hear  !  my  soul  grows  dark — 

Who  hears  the  last  shriek  from  the  sinking  bark, 

On  the  mid  seas,  and  with  die  storm  alone, 

And  bearing  to  the  abyss,  unseen,  unknown, 

Its  freight  of  human  hearts  ? — th'  o'ermastering  wave  ! 

Who  shall  tell  how  it  rush'd — and  none  to  save  ? 


Thou  hast  forsaken  me  !     I  feel,  I  know, 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
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Thou  'rt  at  the  chase,  thou  'rt  at  the  festhto  board, 

Thou  'it  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd, 

Thou  'rt  where  the  dancers  meet ! — a  magic  glass 

Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass, 

Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall ; — 

I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all, — 

Thine ! — What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 

Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  ? 

It  is  not  well  of  thee  ! — my  love  was  more 

Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  explore, 

And  there  thou  smilest,  while  my  heart  is  dying, 

With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying ; 

Ev'n  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green  leaf — 

Yet  smile,  smile  on  !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief ! 


Death  ! — what,  is  death  a  lock'd  and  treasur'd  thing, 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  ?9  a  hidden  spring,  * 
A  fabled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure,        ' "'.  * 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  ? 
Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings — Heaven,  Heaven  ! 

control 
These  thoughts — they  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 
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As  down  a  gulph,  and  treinblc  ill  tb'  array 

tOf  fierce  forms  crowding  it !     Give  strength  to  pray, 
So  shall  their  durk  host  pass. 
'1 


The  storm  ia  srili'd. 

Father  in  Heaven !     Thou,  only  thou,  canst  sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  willi  floods  of  anguish  lill'd, 

For  human  line  too  fearfully  profound. 
Tlierefore,  forgive,  my  Father!  if  thy  child, 
Rock'd  on  its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild, 
And  sinn'd  in  her  despair !     It  well  may  be, 
That  Thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  Thee, 
By  the  crush'd  hope  too  long  on  this  world  pour'd, 
The  stricken  love  which  halh  perchance  ador'd 
A  mortal  in  Thy  place  !     Now  let  me  strive 
With  Thy  strong  arm  no  more  !      Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  ! 


And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 

A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
Th'  o'erwearied  dust,  from  home  :  no  breeze  flits  by, 

But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 
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Hark !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — its  word  is  Death.     Alone,  alone, 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chasten'd,  I  depart, 
Bowing  to  Heaven.     Yet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless, 
Ev'n  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulness, 
Thee,  its  first  love  !— oh  !  tender  still,  and  true ! 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment. 


Now,  with  fainting  frame, 

With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun, 

To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 

I  bless  thee  !     Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 

Years  of  bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead  ! 

I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 

Its  might,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again  ! 

Thou  hast  been  gather'd  into  my  dark  fate 

Too  much ;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 

Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth ;  but  now  take  back, 

From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  re-track 

(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 

Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
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Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness !     Yet  send, 

Ev'n  then,  in  silent  hours  a  thought,  dear  friend  t 

Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber ;  for  thy  love 

Hotli  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above, 

Though  bought  with  burning  tears  !     It  is  the  »ting 

Of  death  to  leave  thai  vainly-precious  thing 

In  tliis  cold  world  !     What  were  it  then,  if  thou, 

With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  f 

Too  keen  a  pang ! — Farewell !  and  yet  once  more, 

Farewell ! — the  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 

Into  that  word  :  thou  hear'st  not, — but  the  wo 

And  fervor  of  iu  tones  may  one  day  flow 

To  thy  heart's  holy  place  ;  there  let  them  dwell — 

We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet — Farewell ! 
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Fear ! — I  *m  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Sardanapalus. 


Come  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers, 
Come  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours, 
Maids  of  bright  Scio  !     They  came,  and  the  breeze 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas  ; — 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  rob'd  and  crown'd, 
The  bride  of  the  morn,  with  her  train  around. 

*  Founded  on  a  circumstance  related  in  the  Second  Series  of 
the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  forming  part  of  a  picture  in 
the  u  Painted  Biography"  there  described. 


Jewels  fiash'd  out  from  her  braided  hair, 
Like  starry  dews  'midst  the  roses  there  ; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone, 
Heav'd  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone  ; 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale, 
Gleam'd  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil ; 
Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue, 
Though  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  looks  through ; 
And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye. 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  limes  too  high, 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervid  beam. 

She  look'd  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door, 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 

She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  call'd  her  own, 

As  it  greenly  wav'd  by  the  threshold  stone ; 

She  turn'd — and  her  mother's  gaze  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fall 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  father's  hall ; 
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She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new, 

She  parts  from  love  which  hath  still  been  true ; 

Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain, 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again ! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  faithful  breast, 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 

She  wept — yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  his  that  waited  her  dawning  smile, 

Her  soul's  affianced,  nor  cherish'd  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness  ! 

She  lifted  her  graceful  head  at  last— 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay.8 


THE  BBIDE'S  FAREWELL. 


Why  do  I  weep  ?— to  leave  the  vine 
Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend, — 

The  myrtle — yet,  oh  !  call  it  mine  !- 
The  flowers  I  lov'd  to  tend. 
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A  thousand  thoughts  of  oil  things  dear, 
Like  shadows  o'er  rue  sweep, 

I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  hero, 
Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep ! 


I  leave  thee,  sister !  we  have  play'd 
Through  many  a  joyous  hour, 

Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 
Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 

Yes,  thou  and  I,  hy  stream,  hy  shore, 
In  song,  hi  prayer,  in  sleep, 

Have  been  as  we  may  be  do  more- 
Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  ! 


I  leave  thee,  father !     Eve's  bright  moon 

Must  now  light  other  feet, 
With  the  gather'd  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tune, 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet. 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child, 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep, 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee  !  let  me  weep ! 
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Mother !  I  leave  thee  1  on  thy  breast, 

Pouring  out  joy  and  wo, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless, — yet  I  go ! 
Lips,  that  have  lull'd  me  with  your  strain, 

Eyes,  that  have  watch'd  my  sleep ; 
Will  earth  give  love  like  yours  again  ? 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep ! 


And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  houghs, 
Once  more  she  wept.     But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart,  as  a  mountain  spring, 
That  works  its  way,  through  the  torrent's  foam, 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home ! 
It  is  well !— the  cloud,  on  her  soul  that  lay, 
Hath  mehed  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  lyre ! 
She  turns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sire. 
Mother !  on  earth  it  must  still  be  so, 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go ! 


- 
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They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  throng, 

Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song  ; 

Ye  may  catch  through  the  foliage  their  white  robes' 

gleam, 
Like  a  swan  'midst  the  reeds  of  a  shadowy  stream. 
Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  tread 
Is  over  the  deep-vein'd  violet's  bed  ; 
They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  blue  skies  above, 
An  arch  for  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love  ! 


II. 

Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
Id  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood, 
With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  its  low  roof  spread, 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed, 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  high, 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glow'd 
Making  a  gleam  round  die  lone  abode ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  faintest  shiver 
Scatter'd  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river  ; 
Stars  of  the  jasmine  its  pillars  crown'd, 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound, 
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And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  glossy  bay, 
To  a  cypress  which  rose  in  that  flashing  rain, 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fallen  fane. 


And  thither  Ianthis  had  brought  his  bride, 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain-side  ; 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Eudora's  face, 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace, 
With  lips  of  love,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep  wood-scene. — 
Bring  wine,  bring  odors !— the  board  is  spread- 
Bring  roses  !  a  chaplet  for  every  head  ! 
The  wine-cups  foam'd,  and  the  rose  was  shower'd 
On  the  young  and  fair  from  the  world  embower'd, 
The  sun  look'd  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade, 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid  ; 
But  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  tree, 
A  sound  and  a  gleam  of  the  moaning  sea. 


Hush  !  be  still ! — was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore  ? 
4 
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Silence  ! — did  ihick  rain-drops  beat 

On  ihe  grass  like  trampling  feet  ? — 

Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  die  sword  '. 

The  groves  are  filled  with  a  pirate-horde ! 

Through  the  dim  olives  their  sabres  shine  ; — 

Now  must  the  red  blood  stream  for  wine  ! 


The  youths  from  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang, 

The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  maidens  rang  ; 

Under  the  golden-fruited  boughs 

There  were  flashing  poniards,  and  darkening  brows, 

Footsteps,  o'er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled  ; 

And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 


Eudora,  Eudora  !  thou  dost  not  fly  ! — 

She  saw  but  Iandiis  before  her  lie, 

With  die  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow, 

Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  wo, 

And  a  gathering  film  in  his  lifted  eye, 

That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. — 

She  knelt  down  beside  him,  her  arms  she  wound, 

Like  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around, 
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As  if  the  passion  of  that  fond  grasp 

Might  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 

But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair, 

The  sea's  fierce  rovers — they  left  him  there  ; 

They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 

And  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 

And  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer-grove, — 

So  clos'd  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love  ! 


ffl. 

Gloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 
When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  light, 
Bath'd  each  purple  Sciote  hill, — 
Gloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  still. 
O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 
Sent  its  floating  music  far ; 
No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Woke  the  starry  hours  to  greet. 
But  a  voice  of  mortal  wo, 
In  its  changes  wild  or  low, 
Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 
From  the  sea-beat  rocks  arose, 
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As  Eudora's  mother  [iiood 
Gazing  o'er  th*  Egean  flood, 
Wiih  n  fix'd  and  straining  eye — 
Oil !  was  the  spoilers'  vessel  nigh  ? 
Yes  !  there,  becahn'd  in  silent  sleep, 
Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep. 
On  u  sea  of  molten  silver  dark, 
Brooding  it  frown'd  that  evil  bark  ! 
There  its  bro;id  pennon  a  shadow  east, 
VIo\-eless  and  black  from  the  tall,  still  mast. 
And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail, 
Idly  and  vainly  wooed  the  gale. 
Hush'd  was  all  else — had  ocean's  breast 
Rock'd  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest  ? 


To  rest  ?  the  waves  tremble ! — what  piercing  cry 
Burst  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  high  ? 
What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden  spire, 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up  ?     Fire  !  'tis  fire  ! 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 
And  the  dashing  of  water, — but  fruitless  all ! 
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Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame 

The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame  ! 

It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake, 

That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 

It  hath  touch'd  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 

Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivelFd  scrolls  ; 

It  hath  taken  the  flag's  high  place  in  air, 

And  redden'd  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare, 

And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soar'd  in  glee, 

To  a  burning  mount  'midst  the  moonlight  sea. 

The  swimmers  are  plunging  from  stern  and  prow — 

Eudora,  Eudora  !  where,  where  art  thou  ? 

The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone. — 

Mother  !  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone  ? 

The  child  of  thy  bosom  ! — and  lo  !  a  brand 

Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand  ! 

And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  free,  dark  hair 

Sway'd  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare, 

And  her  fragile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 

Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might, 

And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught, — 

Oh  !  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  ? 

Yes !  'twas  her  deed  ! — by  that  haughty  smile 

It  was  her's  ! — She  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile  ! 
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Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be, 

Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her  free. 


Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  bride 

On  die  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside  ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

As  die  flames  to  her  marriage-robe  draw  near, 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 


One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasp'd, 
Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasp'd, 
Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  is  bow'd, 
And  her  last  look  rais'd  through  the  smoke's  dim 

shroud, 
And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move — 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  !  * 


•Originally  published,  as  well  as  several  other  of  these  Re- 
cords, in  the  JVew  Jdonthly  Magazine. 


THE  SWITZER'S  WIFE. 


Werner  StaufFacher,  one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the  field 
of  GrQtli,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  envy  with  which  the  Austrian 
Bailiff,  Landenberg,  had  noticed  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  a  woman  who  seems 
to  have  been  of  an  heroic  spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  delibe- 
rate with  his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switzerland 
was  finally  delivered. 
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Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  aught 

Save  woman's  quietness  of  thought ; 

And  yet  around  her  is  a  light 

Of  inward  majesty  amd  might. 

M.  J.  J. 

Wer  solch  ein  Hen  an  seinen  Bnsen  drackt, 
Dei  kann  fur  Herd  and  Hof  rait  Freuden  fechten. 

Wilhblm  Tell. 


It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by, 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

5 


w 
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And  lovely  sinil'd  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'd  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 

And  pierc'd  its  lattice  through  the  vine-hung  bower  ; 

But  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 

Then  first  lookM  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 


For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden-tree, 

That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door, 

Eff'n  as  man  sits  whose  heart  alone  would  be 

With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 

The  aecustom'd  joy  in  all  which  evening  firings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 


His  wife  stood  hush'd  before  him, — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mein  ; — he  mark'd  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-hair'd  child 

Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  shelter'd  spot, 

But  seem'd  unheard  ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Rais'd  from  his  heap'd  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy, 
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And  met  his  father's  face  :  but  then  a  change 
Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climb'd,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 


Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook  ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look, 

Through  tears  half  quivering,  o'er  him  bent,  and  said, 
"  What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its  prey, 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  ? 


"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  ! 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair  brow, 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine  ?    Oh  !  cheer  thee  !  bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  e'en  now ! 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 
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He  looked  up  into  that  sweet,  earnest  face, 
But  sternly,  mournfully  :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosen'd  from  his  soul  ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveil'd  by  love's  o'ermastering  hand. 

"  Speak  low !  "  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 

The  white  Alps  glitter'd  through  the  solemn  sky  : 


"  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents  j  for  the  days  are  come 

When  tyranny  lies  couch'd  by  forest-rills, 

And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 

Go,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear, 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  1  its  foes  are  near. 


"  The  envy  of  th'  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.     I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household  tree  if  not  serene, 

Yet  with  the  faces  best-bclov'd  in  sight : 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chain'd,  and  thee — 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  ? " 
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The  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mother's  cheek ; 

Back  on  the  linden-stem  she  lean'd  her  form, 
And  her  lip  trembled,  as  it  strove  to  speak, 

Like  a  frail  harp-string,  shaken  by  the  storm. 
'Twas  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintness  pass'd, 
And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 


And  she  that  ever  through  her  home  had  mov'd 
With  the  meek  thoughtfulness  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  belov'd, 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while, 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hour, 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power* 


Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast, 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gather'd  might 

As  it  found  language  ; — "  Are  we  thus  oppress'd  ? 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod, 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  Gpd ! 
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I I  know  what  ihou  wouldst  do, — and  he  it  done  ! 

Thy  soul  is  darken'd  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband  ! — this,  thy  son, 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  free  ! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  on  earth. 


"  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears  ;  now  lift  once  more. 

My  hunter  of  the  hills !  thy  stately  head, 
And  let  thine  eagle-glance  my  joy  restore  ! 

I  can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued, — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 


"  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 

The  chamois-paths,  and  through  the  forests  go  ! 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  'midst  the  hamlets  glot 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  belov'd  ! — Away  ! 

Bless  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me, — I  can  pray  !  " 
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He  sprang  up  like  a  warrior-youth  awaking 
To  clarion-sounds  upon  the  ringing  air ; 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  proud  tears  breaking 
From  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair, — 

And  "  Worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 


"  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child  ! 

Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart ; 
And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 

Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part ! 
I  go— thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell, 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps — Farewell !  " 


And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake, 

In  the  clear  starlight :  he,  the  strength  to  rouse 

Of  the  free  hills  ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake, 
To  rock  her  child  beneath  the  whispering  boughs, 

Singing  its  blue,  half-curtain'd  eyes  to  sleep, 

With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


PROPERZIA  ROSSI. 


Properzia  Rossi,  a  celebrated  female  sculptor  of  Bologna, 
possessed  also  of  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  died  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unrequited  attachment — A  painting  by  Ducis  re- 
presents her  showing  her  last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne,  to 
a  Roman  Knight,  the  object  of  her  affection,  who  regards  it 
with  indifference. 
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Tell 


Ofmy  soul's  lofty  gifts!    Are  they  not  vain 
To  quench  iu  haunting  thirst  for  happiness  ? 
Have  I  not  lov'd,  and  striven,  and  raiTd  to  hind 
One  true  heart  onto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-place,  ■  home  fin  all 
Its  burden  of  affections  ?    I  depart, 
Unknown,  tho*  Fame  goes  with  me ;  I  must  leave 
The  earth  unknown.    Tet  it  may  be  met  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  fewer  to  win  snob  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious. 


L 

One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more  ; 

And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 

My  soul  away  !    Let  earth  retain  a  trace 

Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 

Might  have  been  loftier  far. — Yet  one  more  dream  ! 

From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
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Ere  I  depart  !     For  ihee  alone,  for  thee  ! 

May  tills  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be, 

Thou,  lov'tl  so  vainly  !     I  would  leave  enshrin'd 

Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind, 

That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone, 

Shaking  tliine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 

Of  lost  affection ; — something  Uiat  may  prove 

What  she  bath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 

On  thee  was  lavish 'd ;  silent  pang  and  tear, 

And  fervent  song,  that  gush'd  when  none  were  near, 

And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 

Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away, — 

While  thou Awake  !  not  yet  within  me  die, 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tenderness, — my  spirit,  wake  ! 

Ev'n  for  thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 

Live  !  in  thy  work  breathe  out ! — that  he  may  yet, 

Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 

Thine  unrequited  gift. 


It  comes, — the  power 
Within  me  born  flows  back  ;  my  fruitless  dower 
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That  could  not  win  me  love.     Yet  once  again 

I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 

Of  glorious  images  : — they  throng — they  press — 

A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness, — 

I  shall  not  perish  all ! 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolding  as  a  rose, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty  ;  line  by  line, 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  burn,  to  shine, 
Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.     It  grows — and  now 
I  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 
Forsaken  Ariadne  !  thou  shalt  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments ;  but  oh  !  more  fair, 
Touch'd  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer-light 
All  things  are  glorified.     From  thee  my  wo 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight, 
When  I  am  pass'd  away.     Thou  art  the  mould 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th'  untold, 
The  self-consuming  !     Speak  to  him  of  me, 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea, 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye, 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one  !  deeply,  mournfully, 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief !     Oh  !  could  I  throw 
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Into  thy  frame  a  voice,  a  sweet,  and  low, 

And  thrilling  voice  of  song !  when  he  came  nigh, 

To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 

Through  his  piere'd  bosom— on  its  tones  to  bear 

My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 

Wafts  the  faint  myrtle's  breath, — to  rise,  to  swell, 

To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell, 

Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tears,  whose 

Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know, 

If  love  be  strong  as  death  ! 


III. 

Now  fair  thou  art, 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart ! 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

I  cannot  make  thee  !     Oh  !  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought, 

I  might  have  kindled,  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Things  not  of  such  as  die  !     But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  ;  a  heart  whereon  to  lean, 
With  all  these  deep  affections,  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below ; 
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An  eye  to  be  my  star,  a  voice  to  bring 

Hope  o'er  my  path,  like  sounds  that  breathe  of  spring, 

These  are  denied  me— dreamt  of  still  in  vain, — 

Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain, 

Are  ever  but  as  some  wild,  fitful  song, 

Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 

In  dirge-like  echoes. 


IV. 


Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work,  in  thee, 

Thou  shalt  have  fame !    Oh,  mockery  !  give  the  reed 
From  storms  a  shelter, — give  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine, — 

Give  the  parch'd  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the  meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman  !    Worthless  fame  ! 
That  in  his  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
TV  abiding-place  it  ask'd  !    Yet  how  my  heart, 
In  its  own  fairy  world  of  song  and  art, 
Once  beat  for  praise ! — Are  those  high  longings  o'er  ? 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more  ? — 
Never,  oh !  never  more  ;  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  ! 
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Anil  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still. 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streams, 
Unchang'd,  on  forms  instinct  with  poei-dreatns ; 
Never,  oh  !  never  more !     Where'er  I  move, 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 
Is  on  me  and  around  !     Too  well  tkey  know, 

Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well, 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled  ; — but  I  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  from  the  lonely  pain, 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — "  in  vain," 

Sear'd  on  the  heart — I  go.     'Twill  soon  be  past. 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven, 

And  thou,  oh  !  thou,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth, — who  know'st  not  what  was  given 
In  that  devotedness, — the  sad,  and  deep, 
And  unrepaid — farewell !     If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  belov'd  one  !  on  thy  breast, 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest .' 
But  that  were  happiness,  and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  is^me.     Yet  I  was  form'd  to  be 
So  richly  blest !     With  thee  to  watch  the  sky, 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh  ; 
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With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 

Swept  ev'n  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along, 

To  listen  silently  ; — with  thee  to  gaze 

On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days, 

This  had  been  joy  enough  ; — and  hour  by  hour, 

From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power, 

How  had  my  spirit  soar'd,  and  made  its  fame 

A  glory  for  thy  brow  ! — Dreams,  dreams  !— the  fire 
Burns  faint  within  me.     Tet  I  leave  my  name- 
As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 
When  its  full  chords  are  hush'd — awhile  to  live, 
And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 
Sad  thoughts  of  me : — I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 
A  spell  o'er  memory,  mournfully  profound, 
I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dweU, — 
Say  proudly  yet — "  'Tuxu  her9 8  who  Md  me  well ! " 


" 


GERTRUDE, 


OR 

FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH 


The  Baron  Von  Der  Wart,  accused,  though  it  is  believed  un- 
justly, as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Al- 
bert, was  bound  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wife 
Gertrude,  throughout  his  last  agonizing  hours,  with  the  most  he- 
roic devotedness.  Her  own  sufferings,  with  those  of  her  unfor- 
tunate husband,  are  most  affectingly  described  in  a  letter  which 
she  afterwards  addressed  to  a  female  friend,  and  which  was 
published  some  years  ago,  at  Haarlem,  in  a  book  entitled  Ger- 
trude Von  Der  WaH,  or  Fidelity  unto  Death. 
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GERTRUDE, 


OR 

FIDELITY   TILL   DEATH. 


-Dark  lowers  our  fate, 


And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us ; 

Bat  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 

Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 

This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison-house, 

r 

In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law, 

Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 

I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

Joanna  Baillix. 


Her  hands  were  clasp'd,  her  dark  eyes  rais'd, 
The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair ; 

Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gaz'd — 
All  that  she  lov'd  was  there. 
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The  nighi  was  round  her  clear  and  cold. 

The  holy  heaven  above, 
lis  pale  stars  watching;  10  behold 

The  might  of  eartlily  love. 


"  And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried, 

"  My  Rudolph,  aay  not  so  ! 
This  is  no  lime  to  quit  thy  side, 

Peace,  peace  !  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 

When  death  is  on  thy  brow  ? 
The  world  !  what  means  it  ? — mine  is  here— 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 


"  I  have  been  with  thec  in  thine  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this ! 
And  thou,  mine  honor'd  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  ! 
We  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view, 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 
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And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  ? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  wo 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But  oh  !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek — 
Love,  love  !  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  thou  shouldst  speak  ! 


The  wind  rose  high, — but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear  : 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

To  happy  bosoms  near  ; 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form, 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 


She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow, 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  low, 

Had  stillM  his  heart  so  oft. 
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She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  bis  liretisi, 
She  balh'd  his  lips  witli  dew, 

Ajtd  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  press' d 
As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 


Oh  !  lovely  are  ye,  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  lo  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed' — one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  pass'd. 
While  ev'n  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  bless'd  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not '. 
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IMELDA. 


-Sometimei 


The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt, 

And  lov'd  when  they  should  hate, — like  thee,  Imelda ! 4 

Italy,  a  Potm. 
Passa  la  bella  Donna,  e  par  che  donna. 

Tasbo. 


We  have  the  myrtle's  breath  around  us  here, 

Amidst  the  fallen  pillars ; — this  hath  been 
Some  Naiad's  fane  of  old.     How  brightly  clear, 

Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene, 
Up  through  the  shadowy  grass,  the  fountain  wells, 

And  music  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 
The  ivied  altar ! — that  sweet  murmur  tells 

The  rich  wild  flowers  no  tale  of  wo  or  death  ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  darken'd,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — but  not  of  rain— » 

8 
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On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed, 
And  the  pale  shining  water-lily's  head. 


Sad  is  that  legend's  truth. — A  fair  girl  met 

One  whom  she  lov'd,  by  this  lone  temple's  spring, 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  set, 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
AJI  wanderers  home.     They  stood,  thai  gentle  pair. 

With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 
And  citron-odors  dying  on  the  air, 

And  light  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast. — What  reck'd  their  souls  of  strife 
Between  their  fathers  ?     Unto  them  young  life 
Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years  ; 
And  if  they  wept,  iliey  wept  far  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  wrings  forth.  They  stood,  that  hour, 
Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree,  and  fount,  and  flower, 
And  star,  just  gleaming  through  the  cypress  boughs, 
Seem'd  holy  things,  as  records  of  their  vows. 
But  change  came  o'er  the  scene.     A  hurrying  tread 

Broke  on  the  whispery  shades.     Imelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  made  yon  avenue 
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with  green  twQight :  pausing  there,  the  canght— * 
Was  it  the  clash  of  swords  ? — a  swift  dark  thought 

Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  as  it  pass'd, 
And  from  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulness,  and  shook 

Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  rock  the  rose.    Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
She  still'd  her  heart  to  listen,— aU  was  o'er ; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh. 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 
That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song, 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng, 
Peopling  her  father's  halls.    That  fatal  night 
Her  eye  look'd  starry  in  its  dazzling  tight. 
And  her  cheek  glow'd  with  beauty's  flushing  dyes, 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies, 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.     There  were,  whose  gaze 
Follow'd  her  from  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze, 
And  marvell'd  at  its  radiance.     But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue, 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 

Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest, 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
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Comes  not  unmask'd.     Howe'er  this  were,  the  time 

Sped  us  il  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 

Alike  :  and  when  the  banquet's  hall  was  left 

Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft, 

When  trembling  stars  look'd  silvery  in  their  wane, 

And  heavy  flowers  yet  slumber'd,  once  again 

There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 

Through  the  dim  cedar-shade  ;  the  step  of  one 

That  started  at  a  leaf,  of  one  dial  fled, 

Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread  : — 

What  did  Imelda  there  ?     She  sought  the  scene 

Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been  ; 

Bodings  were  on  her  soul — a  shuddering  thrill 

Ran  throng])  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 

Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low  ; 

We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow — 

Her  voice  is  music  lost !     The  fountain-side 

She  gain'd — the  wave  flash 'd  forth — 'twas  darkly  dyed 

Ev'n  as  from  warrior-hearts  ;  and  on  its  edge, 

Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufts  deep, 
There  lay,  as  lull'd  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 

A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.     "  Oh !  dost  thou  sleep  ? 
"  Azzo  ! "  she  cried,  "  my  Azzo  !  is  this  rest  ? " 
But  then  her  low  tones  falter'd : — "  On  thy  breast 
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Is  the  stain, — yes,  'tis  blood ! — and  that  cold  cheek — 
That  moveless  lip  ! — thou  dost  not  slumber  ? — speak, 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  belov'd  ! — no  sound — no  breath — 
What  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits  ? — Death ! 
Death  ? — I  but  dream — I  dream  ! " — and  there  she 

stood, 
A  faint,  frail  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood, 
With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown, 
Her  form  sustain'd  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
And  fading  fast,  like  spell-struck  maid  of  old, 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold ; 
When  from  the  grass  her  dimm'd  eye  caught  a  gleam — 
'Twas  where  a  sword  lay  shiver'd  by  the  stream, — 
Her  brother's  sword  ! — she  knew  it ;  and  she  knew 
Twas  with  a  venom'd  point  that  weapon  slew  ! 
Wo  for  young  love !     But  love  is  strong.     There  came 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame, 
There  came  swift  courage  !     On  the  dewy  ground 
She  knelt,  with  all  her  dark  hair  floating  round, 
Like  a  long  silken  stole  ;  she  knelt,  and  press'd 
Her  lips  of  glowing  life  to  Azzo's  breast, 
Drawing  the  poison  forth.     A  strange,  sad  sight ! 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night ! — 
So  the  moon  saw  them  last. 
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The  mom  came  singing 

Through  the  green  forests  of  the  Appenines, 
With  all  Ikt  joyous  birds  their  free  flight  winging, 

And  steps  and  voices  out  amongst  the  vines. 
What  found  that  day-spring  here  ?     Two  fair  forms  laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers  ;  from  the  myrtle  shade 
Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 
Still,  mournful,  sweet.     Were  such  things  for  the  grare  ? 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  ?     That  radiant  girl, 
Dcck'd  as  for  bridal  hours ! — lone  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  shining, 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light ; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining  ; 

And  her  pale,  graceful  arms — how  sadly  bright ! 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying, 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. — 
But  she  died  first ! — the  violet's  hue  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eyelids  with  repose  oppress'd, 
She  had  bow'd  heavily  her  gentle  head, 

Anil,  on  the  youth's  hush'd  bosom,  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  they  well ! — the  poison's  work  was  done  j 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had  won, 
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EDITH, 

4  TALE  OF  TBS  WOODS.* 


Du  Heilige !  rule  dein  Kind  zuriick ! 
Ich  babe  geaoisen  dai  irdiacbe  duck, 
lcb  babe  geiebt  und  geliebet 

Wattenttein, 


The  woods— oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  Western  World,  when  day  declines, 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 

More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines ; 
When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air, 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 
Awful  it  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude  ! 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  'midst  those  green  wastes,  there  sate 
One  young  and  fair  ;  and  oh  !  how  desolate  ! 


*  Founded  on  incidents  related  in  an  American  work,  "Sketch- 
es of  Connecticut" 
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But  iindismayVl ;  while  sank  the  crimson  light, 
And  the  high  cedars  darken'd  witii  the  night. 
Alone  she  sate  :  though  many  lay  around, 
They,  pate  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground, 
Were  sever'd  from  her  need  and  from  her  wo, 

Far  as  Death  severs  Life.     O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  bad  rag'd,  and  brought  the  valiant  low, 

And  left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot, 
Unto  the  forest  oaks.     A  fearful  scene 
For  her  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 
'Midst  die  fair  halls  of  England  !  but  the  love 

Which  fill'd  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fear, 
And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 

She  shrank  not — mark'd  not  diat  the  dead  were  near. 
Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 
Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

While  heavily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  garments  ford),  and  vainly  bound 
With  her  torn  robe  and  hair  die  streaming  wound, 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  ! — Oh  !  from  such  hope  how  long 

Affection  wooes  die  whispers  that  deceive, 
Ev'n  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong, 

And  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er  believe 
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The  blow  indeed  can  fall !     So  bow'd  she  there, 

Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 

Fill'd  all  her  soul.     Now  pour'd  the  moonlight  down, 

Veining  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  brown, 

And  fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy  place, 

Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face, 

Whereby  she  caught  its  changes  :  to  her  eye, 

The  eye  that  faded  look'd  through  gathering  haze, 
Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony, 

Lifted  a  long,  deep,  melancholy  gaze, 
When  voice  was  not :  that  fond,  sad  meaning  pass'd— 
She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  wo  at  last ! 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard, — and  mute  she  lay, 
And  cold  ;  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clay 
To  her  scarce-heaving  breast.     O  Love  and  Death  ! 
Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth, 
Many  and  sad !  but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 
Shall  melt  the  links  which  bind  you,  for  your  birth 
Is  far  apart. 


Now  light,  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew ; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning  ;  fresh  winds  play'd 
Bright-color'd  birds  with  splendor  cross'd  the  shade 
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Flitting  on  flower-like  wings ;  glad  murmurs  broke 

From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf,  the  living  strings 
Of  earth's  Eolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 

Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she  loo  woke  from  that  long,  dreamless  trance, 
The  widow'd  Edith :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange, 
And  dusky  forms.     A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flash'd  o'er  her  spirit,  ev'n  ere  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that  slept } 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled, 
Then  faintly  sank  again.     The  forest-bough, 
With  all  its  whispers,  wav'd  not  o'er  her  now, — 
Where  was  she  ?     'Midst  the  people  of  the  wild, 

By  the  red  hunter's  fire  :  an  aged  chief, 
Whose  home  look'd  sad — for  therein  play'd  no  child — 

Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief, 
To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there, 
Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  fair, 
Or  touch'd  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow  sprung, 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung, 
While  in  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 
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Bending  in  watchfulness  his  proud  grey  head, 

And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  return'd, 
Life,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead, 

To  Edith's  heart ;  and  well  the  sufferer  learn'd 
Her  task  of  meek  endurance,  well  she  wore 
The  chasten'd  grief  that  humbly  can  adore, 
'Midst  blinding  tears.     But  unto  that  old  pair, 
Ev'n  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air, 
Her  presence  was ;  or  as  a  sweet,  wild  tune 
Bringing  back  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too  soon 
Depart  with  childhood.     Sadly  they  had  seen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go, 
And  ever  from  that  time  her  fading  mien, 

And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low, 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years ;  but  Edith's  face 
Now  look'd  in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place, 
And  they  again  seem'd  parents.     Oh !  the  joy, 
The  rich,  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy, 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there— of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and  worth 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow, 
On  something  all  its  own  ! — that  kindly  glow, 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Gives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  agam, 
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When,  like  ihe  sunshine,  freed. — And  gentle  cares 

Tli'  adopted  Edidi  meekly  gave  for  theirs 

Who  lov'd  her  thus  : — her  spirit  dwelt,  the  while, 

With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 

Spoke  of  farewells  to  earth  ; — yet  still  she  pray'd, 

Ev'n  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 

One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 

Brightly  recording  that  her  dwelling-place 

Had  been  among  the  wilds  ;  for  well  she  knew 

The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true, 

Which  wam'd  her  hence. 

And  now,  by  many  a  word 
Link'd  unto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirr'd, 
By  the  sweet  mournfulness  of  many  a  hymn, 
Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  hush'd  and  dim, 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye, 
All  eloquent  with  child-like  piety, 
By  the  still  beauty  of  her  life,  she  strove 
To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-born  truth,  the  love 
Pour'd  out  on  her  so  freely. — Nor  in  vain 
Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 
The  soul  in  gentle  bonds  :  by  slow  degrees 
Light  follow'd  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 
Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade 
And  lets  the  sunbeam  through  : — her  voice  was  made 
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Ev'n  such  a  breeze ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide, 

By  faith  and  sorrow  rais'd  and  purified, 

So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led, 

Until  their  prayers  were  one.     When  morning  spread 

O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 

Touch'd  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress-bough, 

And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  tune 

Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 

Waken'd  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one. 

— Now  might  she  pass  in  hope,  her  work  was  done. 

And  she  was  passing  from  the  woods  away ; 

The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 

Amidst  those  alien  shades  ;  her  eye  was  bright 

Ev'n  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 

But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 

Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 

A  rose  whose  root  was  death.     The  parting  sigh 

Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by, 

And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 

Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown, 

Flushing  the  air  ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 

Amidst  the  pines  ;  and  now  a  softer  green 

Fring'd  their  dark  boughs  ;  for  spring  again  had  come, 

The  sunny  spring  !  but  Edith  to  her  home 
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Was  journeying  fast.     Alas  !  we  ihink  it  sad 
To  part  wit]]  life,  when  all  the  eanh  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things,  when  voices  break 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake  : 
Is  it  not  brighter  then,  in  that  far  clime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blights  of  changeful  i  mi 
If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms, 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs? 
So  thought  the  dying  one.     'Twas  early  day, 
And  sounds  and  odors  with  the  breezes'  play, 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin-door, 
Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bore  ; 
Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 
"  My  father  ! " — to  the  grey-hair'd  chief  she  spoke — 
"  Know'st  thou  that  I  depart  ?" — "  I  know,  I  know," 
He  answer'd  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 
To  thy  belov'd,  my  daughter  ! " — "  Sorrow  not 

For  me,  kind  mother ! "  with  meek  smiles  once  more 
She  murmur'd,  in  low  tones ;  "  one  happy  lot 

Awaits  us,  friends !  upon  the  better  shore  ; 
For  we  have  pray'd  together  in  one  trust, 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust, 
To  God,  who  gave  them.     Lay  me  by  mine  own, 
Under  the  cedar-shade  :  where  he  is  gone 
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Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be, 

And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 

My  childhood's  prayer  was  learn'd, — the  Saviour's 

prayer 
Which  now  ye  know, — and  I  shall  meet  you  there, 
Father,  and  gentle  mother  ! — ye  have  bound 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children." — From  the  matron's  eye 
Dropp'd  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply  ; 
But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep, 
Solemnly  beautiful,  a  stillness  deep, 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.     Then,  sad  and  slow, 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  wo, 
"  Thou  'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior  old, 
In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roll'd. 


"  Thou  'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side, 
And  the  hunter's  hearth  away  ; 
For  the  time  of  flowers,  for  the  summer's  pride, 
Daughter  !  thou  canst  not  stay. 
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Thou  'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home, 
Where  the  skies  are  ever  clear ; 

The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come, 
But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 


Anil  we  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird  ! 

Under  our  whispering  pine  ; 
Music  shah*  'midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 

But  not  a  song  like  thine. 


A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

Telling  of  winter  gone, 
Hath  such  sweet  falls — yet  caught  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 


But  thou,  my  bright  one  !  thou  shah  be 
Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er ; 

Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lov'st,  shalt  see 
No  fear  of  parting  more. 
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The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet, 
And  the  wind's  wild  moanings  by, 

Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 
'Midst  flowers — not  such  as  die. 


The  shadow  from  thy  brow  shall  melt, 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain, 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt, 

Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 


Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone, 
When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled  ; 

Tet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 
Unto  the  happy  dead. 


And  we  will  follow  thee,  our  guide ! 

And  join  that  shining  band ; 
Thou  'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  sid 

Go  to  the  better  land  ! " 
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The  song  had  ceased — ihe  listeners  caught  no  breath, 
Thai  lovely  sleep  had  melted  into  death. 
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THE  INDIAN  CITY  * 


Whit  deep  wounds  erer  doted  without  a  tear  ? 
The  heart*!  bleed  longest,  and  bat  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it 

Child*  Harold. 


I. 


Royal  in  splendor  went  down  the  day 

On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay, 

With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high, 

Red  as  if  fused  in  the  burning  sky, 

And  its  deep  groves  pierced  by  the  rays  which  made 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade, 

*  From  a  tale  in  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 
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Till  the  pillar'd  vaults  of  the  banian  stood, 

Like  torch-lit  aisles  'midst  the  solemn  wood, 

And  the  plantain  glitter'd  with  leaves  of  gold, 

As  a  tree  'midst  the  genii-gardens  old, 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spire, 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  while  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream, 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus-flowers, 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  hours, 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid, 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  shade, 

Came  gliding  light  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps  to  the  tanks  below  ; 

And  a  cool,  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard, 

As  the  moulten  glass  of  the  wave  was  stirr'd  ; 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  scented  air, 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bow'd  in  prayer. 


There  wandered  a  noble  Moslem  boy 
Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathless  joy ; 
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He  gazed  where  the  stately  city  rose 
Like  a  pageant  of  clouds  in  its  red  repose  ; 
He  turn'd  where  birds  through  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plume ; 
He  track'd  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake* 
By  the  tall  canes  feather'd  in  tuft  add  brake, 
Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  mazes  wound 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 


And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  the  rocky  urn  from  the  sun  and  wind, 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high, 
Far  down  through  its  dark,  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west 
Spread  out  like  a  metal-mirror's  breast, 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dimness  deep, 
Seem'd  made  for  the  swimmer's  joyous  leap, 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide  chase, 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild-wood's  race. 


like  a  falcon's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky, 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye, 
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Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  The  foaming  wave, 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  be  gave ; 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white, 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  his  young  delight, 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  clear — 
Alas  !  he  dreamt  not  that  fate  was  near. 


His  mother  look'd  from  her  tent  the  while, 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile  : 
She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  fane, 
Had  stay'd  the  march  of  her  pilgrim-train, 
Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours, 
In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers  ; 
For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bright  fall, 
The  red  gold  of  sunset — she  loved  them  all. 


II. 


The  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendor  given 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven  ; 
The  boy  from  the  high-arch'd  woods  came  back — 
Oh  !  what  had  he  met  in  his  lonely  track  ? 
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The  serpent's  glance,  through  the  long  reeds  bright  ? 
The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  ? 
No  ! — yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn, 
With  his  graceful  hair  all  soil'd  and  torn, 
And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darken'd  eye, 
And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  ! 
He  look'd  for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 
And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet. 


"  Speak  to  me  ! — whence  doth  the  swift  blood  run  ? 

What  hath  befall'n  thee,  my  child,  my  son  ?" 

The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale, 

But  his  voice  just  linger'd  to  breathe  the  tale, 

Murmuring  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn, 

And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  born  : 

This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 

With  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground, 

This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves  free 

Unto  them  alone — 'twas  their  God's  decree. 


A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look — 
The  mother  shriek'd  not  then,  nor  shook  : 
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Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood, 

Rending  her  mantle  to  staunch  its  Hood  ; 

But  it  rush'd  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay, 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 

Fearfully  striving  with  Heaven  in  vain, 

That  which  fades  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold, 

Clasp'd  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould, 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  afar  and  fast ; 

One  moment — the  soul  from  the  face  had  pass'd 


Are  there  no  words  for  that  c 

— Ask  of  the  thousands,  its  depths  that  know  ! 

The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 

Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast ; 

He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrow'd,  beside  her  knee, 

Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee  ; 

He  had  kiss'd  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears, 

With  the  loving  lip  of  his  infant  years  ; 

He  had  smil'd  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring-day — 

Now  in  his  blood  on  the  earth  he  lay  ! 

Murdered ! — Alas  !  and  we  love  so  well 

In  the  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell ! 
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She  bow'd  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
They  that  stood  round  her  watch'd  in  dread  ; 
They  watch'd — she  knew  not  they  were  by — 
Her  soul  sat  veil'd  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  press'd  no  kiss, 
Too  stern  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this  ; 
She  shed  no  tear  as  her  face  bent  low, 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow ; 
She  look'd  but  into  the  half-shut  eye, 
With  a  gaze  that  found  there  no  reply, 
And  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might ! 


And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  power, 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour  ? 
How  rose  the  lonely  one  ? — She  rose 
Line  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose  ! 
And  proudly  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
And  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  pale, 
And  'midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood, 
With  the  sudden  glance  of  a  dauntless  mood. 
Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 
A  brow  in  its  regal  passion  high, 

11 
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With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  press'd 

The  blood-stain'd  robe  to  her  heaving  breast, 

And  said — "  Not  yet — nol  yet  I  weep, 

Not  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep, 

Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent. 

Be  piled  For  its  victim's  monument. 


— Cover  his  dust !  bear  ii 


i  be  for 


It  shall  visit  those  temple  -gates  once  more." 


And  away  in  the  train  of  the  dead  she  turn'd, 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  burn'd  ; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled 
As  the  mother  pass'd  with  her  slaughter'd  child. 


III. 


Hark !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  horn 
Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  city  borne, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  afar — 
War  !  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war  ! 
The  Bramin  look'd  from  the  leaguer'd  towers — 
He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  Ins  bowers ; 
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And  the  lake  that  flash'd  through  the  plantain  shade, 

As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  play'd ; 

And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high, 

When  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by  ; 

And  the  camp  as  it  lay,  like  a  billowy  sea, 

Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian  tree. 


There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
-—Oh  !  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong  ; 
And  full  of  death,  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  crush'd  affection  light. 


Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  pass'd, 
And  her  tale  had  rung  like  a  trumpet's  blast. 
There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  pour'd, 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 
And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasp'd  his  spear, 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall, 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doom'd  its  fall. 
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Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came, 

When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame  ; 

She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe, 

Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow  ; 

But  a  deeper  power  on  Iter  forehead  sate — 

There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate  ; 

Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 

Was  hail'd  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign, 

And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lip  was  caught, 

As  o  Sibyl's  breath  of  prophetic  thought. 


Vain,  bitter  glory  ! — the  gift  of  grief, 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief, 
Transient  and  faithless  ! — it  cannot  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie, 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die  ! 


Sickening  she  turn'd  from  her  sad  renown, 
As  a  king  in  death  might  reject  his  crown  j 
Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
She  wither'd  faster,  from  day  to  day. 
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All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  banner'd  plain, 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain  ; 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born, 
Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  come 
For  its  fearful  rushing  through  darkness  home. 


The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride, 

As  on  that  eve  when  the  fair  boy  died  ; 

She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 

O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  farewell ; 

She  spoke,  and  her  voice  in  its  dying  tone 

Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seem'd  flown. 

She  murmur'd  a  low,  sweet  cradle  song, 

Strange  'midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng, 

A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 

Had  glow'd  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek  ; 

But  something  which  breathed  from  that  mournful 

strain 
Sent  a  fitful  gust  o'er  her  soul  again, 
And  starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 
"  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 
There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm-boughs  wave, 
When  the  temples  are  fallen,  make  there  our  grave." 
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And  the  temples  fell,  though  the  spirit  pass'd, 
That  stay'd  not  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 
When  die  day  was  won  for  the  martyr-dead, 
For  the  broken  heart,  and  the  bright  blood  shed. 


Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquish'd  the  Tartar  steed 

Bore  in  the  avenger  with  loaming  speed  ; 

Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol-fanes, 

And  the  streams  glow'd  red,  as  from  warrior-veins, 

And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay, 

Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey, 

Till  a  city  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade, 

Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid. 


Palace  and  tower  on  that  plain  were  left, 
Like  fallen  trees  by  the  lightning  cleft ; 
The  wild  vine  mantled  the  stately  square, 
The  Rajah's  throne  was  the  serpent's  lair, 
And  the  jungle  grass  o'er  the  altar  sprung — ■ 
Tin's  was  the  work  of  one  deep  heart  wrung  ! 
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—There  is  but  one  place  In  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried ! 

****** 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him, 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

CoLnuxn's  WMuuMn. 

Alas !  our  young  affections  ran  to  waste. 

Or  water  but  the  desert  Child*  BnfUL 


There  went  a  warrior's  funeral  through  the  night, 

A  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 

Of  torches,  fitfully  and  wildly  thrown 

From  the  high  woods,  along  the  sweeping  Rhone, 

Far  down  the  waters.     Heavily  and  dead, 

Under  the  moaning  trees  the  horse-hoof's  tread 
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Id  muffled  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell, 
As  chieftains  pass'd  ;  and  solemnly  the  swell 
Of  the  deep  requiem,  o'er  the  gleaming  river 
Borne  with  the  gale,  and  with  ihe  leaves'  low  sliiver. 
Floated  and  died.     Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale, 

Wore  man's  mule  anguish  sternly  ; — but  of  one 
Oh  !  who  shall  speak  ?     What  words  Au  brow  unveil  i 

A  father  following  to  the  grave  his  son  ! 
That  is  no  grief  lo  picture  !     Sad  and  slow, 

Through  the  wood-shadows  moved  the  knightly  train. 
With  youth's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low, 

Fair  even  when  found,  amidst  the  bloody  slain, 
-  Stretch'd  by  its  broken  lance.     They  reaeh'd  the  lone 

Baronial  chapel,  where  the  forest  gloom 
Fell  heaviest,  for  the  massy  boughs  had  grown 

Into  thick  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
Stately  they  trod  the  hollow  ringing  aisle, 
A  strange  deep  echo  shudder'd  through  the  pile, 
Till  crested  heads  at  last,  in  silence  bent 
Round  the  Dc  Coucis'  antique  monument, 
When  dust  to  dust  was  given  : — and  Aymer  slept 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line, 
Whose  broider'd  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  swept 

Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields  of  Palestine  : 
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So  the  sad  rite  was  clos'd. — The  sculptor  gave 
Trophies,  ere  long,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave, 
And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth  array'd 
As  warriors  are  for  fight,  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  on  his  shield. — Then  all  was  done, 
All  still,  around  the  dead. — His  name  was  heard 
Perchance  when  wine  cups  flow'd,  and  hearts  were 
sthr'd 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won, 
Told  round  the  hearth  :  but  in  his  father's  breast 
Manhood's  high  passions  woke  again,  and  press'd 
On  to  their  mark ;  and  in  his  friend's  clear  eye 
There  dwelt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  feast 
Was  gay  as  when  the  voice  whose  sounds  had  ceas'd 
Mingled  with  theirs. — E'n  thus  life's  rushing  tide 
Bears  back  affection  from  the  grave's  dark  side  : 
Alas !  to  think  of  this ! — the  heart's  void  place 

Fill'd  up  so  soon  ! — so  like  a  summer-cloud, 
All  that  we  loved  to  pass  and  leave  no  trace ! — 

He'lay  forgotten  in  his  early  shroud. 
Forgotten  ? —  not  of  all ! — the  sunny  smile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  erewhile, 
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And  the  dark  locks  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shade  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow  ;  and  ail  the  sweetness  lying 

Within  that  eagle-eye's  jet  radiance  deep, 
And  all  the  music  with  that  young  voice  dying, 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  leap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  lived 
Still  In  ODe  breast,  whose  silent  love  survived 
The  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow. — Day  by  day, 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  lay, 
Through  the  dim  fane  soft  summer-odors  breathing, 
And  all  the  pale  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
And  with  a  flush  of  deeper  brilliance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
Through  storied  windows  down.     The  violet  there 
Might  speak  of  love— a  secret  love  and  lowly, 
And  the  rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fair, 
And  the  faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.     But  whose  light  band, 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  ? 
Whose  gentle  nurture  brought,  from  hidden  dells, 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells, 
To  blush  through  every  season  ? — Blight  and  chill 
Might  touch  the  changing  woods,  but  duly  still, 
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For  years,  those  gorgeous  coronals  renewM, 
And  brightly  clasping  marble  spear  and  helm, 

Even  through  mid-winter  fill'd  the  solitude 

With  a  strange  smile,  a  glow  of  summer's  realm. 

Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 

Its  youth's  vain  worship  on  the  dust,  adoring 

In  lone  devotedness ! 


One  spring-morn  rose, 

And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow  laid — 
Oh  !  not  as  'midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 

From  the  fierce  noon — a  dark  hair'd  peasant  maid : 
Who  could  reveal  her  story  ? — That  still  face 

Had  once  been  fair,  for  on  the  clear  arch'd  brow, 
And  the  curv'd  lip,  there  linger'd  yet  such  grace 

As  sculpture  gives  its  dreams ;  and  long  and  low 
The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  half-shut  eye — 
For  death  was  on  its  lids — fell  mournfully. 
But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
Dimm'd,  the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care. 
Whence  came  that  early  blight  ? — Her  kindred's  place, 
Was  not  amidst  the  high  De  Couci  race  ; 
Yet  there  her  shrine  had  been  ! — She  grasp'd  a  wreath — 
The  tomb's  last  garland  ! — This  was  love  in  death  ! 


INDIAN  WOMAN'S  DEATH-SONG. 


An  Indian  woman,  driven  to  despair  by  her  husband's  deser- 
tion of  her  for  another  wife,  entered  a  canoe  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  rowed  it  down  the  Mississippi  towards  a  cataract 
Her  voice  was  heard  from  the  shore  singing  a  mournful  death- 
song,  until  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  the  waters  in  which  she 
perished.  The  tale  is  related  in  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Source  of  St  Peter's  River. 
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Nod,  je  ne  pub  vivre  avec  on  eoeur  brise.    II  faut  que  je  retrouve  la  joie, 
et  que  je  m'unisse  tax  eiprits  libres  de  fair. 

Bride  of  Messina, 
Translated  by  Madams  d*  StaXL. 

Let  not  my  child  be  a  girl,  for  very  sad  is  the  life  of  a  woman. 

The  Prairie. 


Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds, 
Piercing  thick  forest  glooms,  a  light  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current :  fearful  was  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder. — Yet  within, 
Proudly,  and  dauntlessly,  and  all  alone, 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
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A  woman  slood  :  upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sal  a  strange  gladness,  and  lier  dark  hair  waved 
As  if  iriump handy.     She  ptess'd  her  child, 
In  its  bright  slumber,  lo  her  beating  heart, 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Waiting  ;i  wild,  proud  strain,  her  song  of  death. 


Roll  swiftly  to  the  Spirit's  land,  thou  mighty  stream  and 

free  ! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,5  roll !  and  bear  our  lives  with 

I  lice  I 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  toss'd,  would  seek  the 

sunshine's  calm, 
And  the  deer  that  hath   the  arrow's  hurt,  flies  to  the 

woods  of  balm. 


Roll  on  ! — my  warrior's  eye  hath  look'd  upon  another's 
face, 

And  mine  hath  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a  moon- 
beam's trace  ; 
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My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper  to  his 

dream, 
He  flings  away  the  broken  reed — roll  swifter  yet,  thou 

stream ! 


The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hush'd  within  Aw 

breast, 
But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let  me 

rest; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that  is 

gone, 
I  cannot  live  without  that  light — Father  of  wares !  roll 

on! 


Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him  from 
the  chase  ? 

The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever  sunny 
place  ? 

The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and  deck'd 
his  couch  of  yore  ? — 

He  will  not ! — roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on  to  the  bet- 
ter shore ! 
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Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that  bright  land 

must  flow, 
Wliose  waters  from  my  soul  may  lave  the  memory  of 

this  wo ; 
die  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  whose  breath 

may  waft  away 
The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of  the  day. 


And  thou,  my  babe  !  though  bom,  like  me,  for  woman's 

weary  lot, 
Smile ! — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own  !  I  leave 

thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  in  aching  love  away, 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  Fawn !  from  sorrow 

and  decay. 


She  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowers  where  none  are 

heard  to  weep, 
And  where  th'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again  to 

trouble  sleep  j 
And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as  wakening 

from  a  dream, — 
One  moment,  and  that  realm  is  ours — On,  on,  dark 

rolling  stream ! 


JOAN  OF  ARC,  IN  RHEIMS. 


Jeanne  d'Arc  avait  en  la  joie  de  voir  a  Chalons  quelques  amis 
de  son  enfance.  Une  joie  plus  ineffable  encore  l'attendait  a 
Rheims,  an  sein  de  son  triomphe :  Jacques  d'Arc,  son  pere  y  se 
trouva,  aussit6t  que  de  troupes  de  Charles  VII.  y  furent  entrees ; 
et  comme  les  deux  freres  de  notre  heroine  l'avaient  accompa- 
gnes,  elle  se  vit,  pour  un  instant,  au  milieu  de  sa  famille,  dans  les 
bras  d'un  pere  vertueux.  Pte  de  Jeanne  d'Arc 
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Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame  ! 

A  draught  that  mantlet  high, 
And  teems  to  Uft  this  earth-born  frame 

Above  mortality  i 
Away !  to  me — a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring. 


That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old, 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  rolPd 
Forth  from  her  throng'd  cathedral ;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chain'd  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listen'd  at  their  temple's  gate. 
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And  what  was  done  within  i — within,  the  light 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  flowing. 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight, 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bowing 
Iu  martial  vassalage  ! — while  'midst  that  ring, 
And  shadow'd  by  aucestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birthright's  crown.     For  this,  the  hymn 

Swell'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim, 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.     But  who  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  beside  the  altar-stone, 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  streaming, 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  clouds  of  fragrance  gleaming, 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  ? — the  helm  was  raised, 
And  the  fair  face  reveal'd,  that  upward  gazed, 

Intensely  worshipping  : — a  still,  clear  face, 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn  ! — Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 

Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness;  while,  enthroned  above, 
The  pictured  virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Scem'd  bending  o'er  her  votaress. — Thai  slight  form  ! 
Was  that  die  leader  through  the  battle  storm  ? 
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Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye, 

Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flash'd  high  ? 

Twas  so,  even  so  ! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 

Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  ! 

Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour, 

Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power, 

Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 

Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land  ! 

And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown, 

Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 

Ransomed  for  France  by  thee  ! 


The  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet  notes  be  shaken, 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tombs  awaken, 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  Heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies, 

Daughter  of  victory  ! — A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud,  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane, 
And  forth  she  came. — Then  rose  a  nation's  sound — 
Oh  !  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound, 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  high  career  ! 


vuo  muiucut  ,    cuiu  lu  mat  uaiva  fjauac,  mo  tuuc, 

As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart. — "  Joanne !  "—Who 
spoke 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof?—'4  Joanne ! " — that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth! — She  ttirn'd— «he 
knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there, 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair, 
The  stately  shepherd ;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudly ;  and  the  boy, 
The  youngest-born,  that  ever  loved  her  best : 
"  Father  !  and'  ye,  my  brothers  ! " — On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
Ev'n  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
Her  free  thoughts  flow'd. — She  saw  the  pomp  no 
The  plumes,  the  banners  : — to  her  cabin-door, 
And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade,6 
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And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 

Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose, 

Her  spirit  turn'd. — The  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  early  spring-time,  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech-leaves  hung, 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt, 
Winning  her  back  to  nature. — She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
And  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the  ground, 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said, — 
"  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me  !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen-tree, 
Let  me  return ! " 


Oh !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne  ! — too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant-name  ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price, 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home  with  all  its  loves,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 
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To  die  for  what  we  love!— Oh!  there  U  power 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  tot  this; 
It  is  to  Uv€  without  the  Tanith'd  light 
That  strength  is  needed. 


Coti  trapasM  al  trapatsar  d  'un  gioroo 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  fiore  e  *1  verde. 

Tamo. 


Along  the  star-lit  Seine  went  music  swelling, 
Till  the  air  thrill'd  with  its  exulting  mirth ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 

For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 
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For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night, 

Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were  hung, 
And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 

On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendor  flung  : 
But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revel's  pride 
Was  one,  the  lady  from  the  Danube-side.7 


Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ! — though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flash'd  with  youth's  all  tameless  glee, 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore, 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see ; 

A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer  sweetness  fraught — 

The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 


Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  fair, 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky, 

Sate  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  hair, 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 

With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 

Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 


Whence  come  those  tones  ? — Alas !  enough  we  know, 
To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show  ! 


Who  spoke  of  evil,  when  young  feet  were  flying 

In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall  ? 
Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing, 

Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call  ? 
Silence  ! — the  minstrels  pause — and  hark  !  a  sound, 
A  strange,  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had  drown'd ! 


And  lo !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking — 
Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had  shed  ! 

From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking, 

One  moment  holds  them  still  in  breathless  dread  : 

The  wild,  fierce  lustre  grows — then  bursts  a  cry — 
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And  forth  they  rush — as  chased  by  sword  and  spear — 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden-bowers ; 

A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  fear, 

Startling  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the  flowers : 

While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 

Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 


And  where  is  she,  Pauline  ? — the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Might  sweep  some  faint,  o'erwearied  bird  along — 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past, 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies, 

Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 


"  Bertha  !   where  art  thou  ? — Speak,  oh  !  speak,  my 
own!" 
Alas  !  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone, 

Powerless  hath  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile ; 
A  young  bright  form,  deck'd  gloriously  for  death, 
With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  fierce 
breath ! 


Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined — 
Mighty  is  anguish,  with  affection  twined  ! 


And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise  ? 

None  ! — Courage  there  stood  still — and  never  more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes ! 

Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell  ? 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart  ? — Oh !  who  can  tell  ? 


Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  sad  palace,  'midst  its  pleasure-shades ; 

Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades : 

But  yester-eve  their  shafts  with  wreaths  were  bound- 
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And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 

Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  ? 

Tes  !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place, 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone  ! 

Those  had  the  mother  on  her  gentle  breast, 

Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest. 


And  they  were  all ! — the  tender  and  the  true 

Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove, 
Hallowing  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew, 

To  deep,  lone,  chasten'd  thoughts  of  grief  and  love. 
Oh  !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 
To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  wo ! 


JUANA. 


Juana,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Philip  the  Handsome  of  Austria,  who  had  treated 
her  with  uniform  neglect,  had  his  body  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state 
in  a  magnificent  dress,  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of  time  incessantly,  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  of  returning  life. 
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It  if  but  dust  thou  look'st  upon.    This  love, 
This  wild  and  passionate  idolatry, 
What  doth  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  ? 
Gather  it  back  within  thy  lonely  heart. 
So  must  it  ever  end  :  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  things  that  perish. 


The  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  ancient 
palace-room, 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through  the  gor- 
geous gloom, 

And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams  and 
red, 

Where  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watching  by 
the  dead. 
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Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious  still  to 

see, 
ike  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his  heart 

and  step  were  free ; 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there  majestic 

lay, 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 


'.  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watch'd  by  the  cold 

slumberer's  side, 
On  her  wan  check  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her  garb  no 

pride ; 
Only  her  full  impassion'd  eyes,  as  o'er  that  clay  she  bent, 
A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplendence 

blent. 


And  as  the  swift  thoughts  cross'd  her  soul,  like  shadows 

of  a  cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  room  of  death,  the   dreamer  spoke 

aloud  ; 
She  spoke  to  him  who  could  not  hear,  and  cried, "  Thou 

yet  wilt  wake, 
And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  belov'd  one  !  for 
thy  sake. 
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"  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew  it  could 

not  be ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth  !  who  spoke  of  death 

for  thee  ? 
They  would  have  wrapt  the  funeral  shroud  thy  gallant 

form  around, 
But  I  forbade — and  there  thou  art,  a  monarch,  rob'd 

and  crown'd ! 


"  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their  coronal 

beneath, 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  said  that  this 

was  death  ? 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness  round  thee 

long, 
But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimm'd  and 

strong. 


"  I  know  thou  hast  not  lov'd  me  yet ;  I  am  not  fair  like 

thee, 
The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  a  light 

of  glee ! 


IIH 
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A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold,  unsmiling 
cheek, 

n  !  I  hare  hut  a  woman's  heart,  wherewith   thy  heart 
to  seek. 


"  But  when  thou   wak'st,  my   prince,  my   lord  !    and 

hcar'st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o'er  ihce  pray'd  and 

wept; 
How  in  one  long,  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nights  and 

days  have  past, 
Surely  that  humble,  patient  love  must  win  hack  love  at 

last  ! 


"  And  ihou  wilt  smile — my  own,  my  own,  shall  be  the 

sunny  smile, 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  but  me  ere- 

while  ! 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weary  soul  shall 

pine — 
Oh  !    years  of  hope  deferr'd  were  paid  by  one  fond 

glance  of  thine ! 
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"  Thou  'It  meet  me  with  that  radiant  look  when  thou 

comest  from  the  chase, 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o'er  thy 

face  ! 
Thou  'It  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  mine  aspect 

may  not  bless ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love,  shall  give  me 

loveliness. 


"  But  wake  !  my  heart  within  me  burns,  yet  once  more 

to  rejoice 
Jn  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leap'd,  the  music  of  thy 

voice : 
Awake  !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and  tone, 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes,  may  all  be  mine 

alone." 


In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  pour'd  forth  day  by 

day, 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled  soul 

found  way, 
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Uotil  the  shadows  of  the  grave  had  swept  o'er  every 

grace. 
Left  'midst  the  awfulness  of  death  on  the  princely  form 

and  face. 


And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  die  watcher's 

breast, 
And  they  bore  away  the  royal  dead  with  requiems  10  his 

rest, 

With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  waving  in  the 

wind — 
But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone  despair 

behind. 
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A  fearful  gift  upon  thy  heart  is  laid, 
Woman ! — a  power  to  suffer  and  to  love, 
Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity. 


Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke  ; — 
"  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come," — 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-hair'd  youth  of  England  stood, 
Like  a  king's  son  ;  though  from  his  cheek  had  flown 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  island-blood, 
And  his  press'd  lips  look'd  marble. — Fiercely  bright, 
And  high  around  him,  blaz'd  the  fires  of  night, 
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1115  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
As  the  wind  piiss'd,  :ind  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  victim's  face  : — But  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  hefel, 
Known  bm  to  Heavcu  lliat  hour  ? — Perchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  Jus  eye 
Ou  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 
Rose  clear  as  day  ! — and  he  might  see  the  band, 
Df  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
Where  the  laburnums  droop'd  ;  or  haply  binding 
The  jasmine,  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding  ; 
Or,  as  day  clos'd  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
Gathering  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
Where  sat  their  mother  : — and  that  mother's  face 
Its  grave,  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 
Where  so  it  ever  smiled  ! — Perchance  the  prayer 
Learn'd  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair  ! 
The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 
Of  her  "  Good  night  "  might  breathe  from  boyhood 

gone ! — 
He  started  and  look'd  up  : — thick  cypress  boughs, 

Full  of  strange  sound,  wav'd  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  the  broad,  stormy  firelight ; — savage  brows, 

WiUi  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'erspread, 
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Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms ;  and  pale  stars 

Look'd  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon  bars, 

Shedding  no  hope. — He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom — 

Oh  !  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 

That  happy  hall  in  England  ! — Idle  fear  ! 

Would  the  winds  tell  it  ? — Who  might  dream  or  hear 

The  secret  of  the  forests  ? — To  the  stake 

They  bound  him  ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !     He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts  ! — the  fondly  rear'd, — the  fair, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see ! — And  fetter'd  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it,  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God. — Hush  !  hark  ! — a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stern  and  dread  solemnity, — 
A  step  had  pierced  the  ring  ! — Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ?■ — 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl — a  fawn-like  child 
Of  green  savannas  and  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing  unmark'd  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  tliat  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed, — 
For  hers  had  mourn'd  a  playmate  brother  dead. 
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Stic  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long, 

Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong  ; 

Ami,  !>)■'  Its  passion's  deepening  fervor  sivny'ii. 

Ev'n  to  the  stake  she  rush'd,  and  gendy  laid 

His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 

His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 

Like  close  Lianes  ;  then  ntis'd  ht-r  glittering  eye 

And  clear-toned  voice  that  said,  "  He  shall  not  die  I 


"  He  shall  not  die  !" — the  gloomy  forest  thrill'd 
To  that  sweet  sound.     A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng  ;  and  heart  and  hand  were  still'd, 

Struck  down,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gaz'd, — their  dark  souls  bow'd  before  the  maid, 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  ! 
And,  as  her  cheek  Rush'd  through  its  olive  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew, 
Something  o'ermustei'd  them  from  diat  young  mien — 
Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen  ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  child-like  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 
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They  loos'd  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's  breath  : 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quench'd  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress  tree  ; 
"  Away,"  they  cried,  "  young  stranger,  thou  art  free ! " 


Art  thou  tben  denial*  .' 

Of  friend*,  of  hopes  forsaken  '—Come  to  be  ! 

I  «m  thine  own. — Hire  United  hearts  prov'd  false  .' 

Flatterer*  deceit'd  ihee  '.    Wanderer,  come  to  dm  ! 

Why  didst  thuu  ever  leave  me  >    Know'it  thou  all 

I  would  have  borne,  end  call'd  it  joy  to  ben, 

For  thy  lake  ?    Know'it  thou  that  thy  voice  had  power 

To  shake  me  with  a  thrill  uf  happiness 

By  one  kind  tone  ? — to  fill  mine  eyes  with  tear* 

Of  yearning  love  !     And  thou — oh!  thou  didtl  throw 

That  cnuh'd  ejection  back  upon  my  heart ; — 

Vet  come  to  me  I— it  died  not. 


She  knelt  in  prayer.     A  stream  of  sunset  fell 
Through  the  stainM  window  of  her  lonely  cell, 
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While  o'er  her  long  hair's  flowing  jet  it  threw 

Bright  waves  of  gold — the  autumn  forest's  hue— 

Seem'd  all  a  vision's  mist  of  glory,  spread 

By  painting's  touch  around  some  holy  head, 

Virgin's  or  fairest  martyr's.     In  her  eye, 

Which  glanced  as  dark,  clear  water  to  the  sky, 

What  solemn  fervor  lived  !     And  yet  what  wo 

Lay  like  some  buried  thing,  still  seen  below 

The  glassy  tide  !     Oh  !  he  that  could  reveal 

What  life  had  taught  that  chasten'd  heart  to  feel, 

Might  speak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years, 

And  wasted  love,  and  vainly  bitter  tears ! 

But  she  had  told  her  griefs  to  Heaven  alone, 

And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known, 

Than  that  she  fled  the  world's  cold  breath,  and  made 

A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade, 

Filling  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  hymn 

Rose  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim, 

And  ancient  solitude ;  where  hidden  streams 

Went  moaning  through  the  grass,  like  sounds  in  dreams, 

Music  for  weary  hearts  !     'Midst  leaves  and  flowers 

She  dwelt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  powers, 

All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  tread 

To  the  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed, 
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Came,  and  brought  hope  ;  while  scarce  of  mortal  birth 
He  deem'd  the  pale,  fair  form,  that  held  on  earth 
Communion  but  widi  grief. 


Ere  long  a  cell, 
A  rock-hewn  chapel  rose,  a  cross  of  stone 
Gleam'd  through  the  dark  trees  o'er  a  sparkling  well, 

And  a  sweet  voice,  of  rich  yet  mournful  lone, 
Told  the  Calabrian  wilds,  that  duly  there 
Costanza  lifted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer. 
And  now  'twas  prayer's  own  hour.     That  voice  again 
Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain, 
That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood 
In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood 
Like  spiry  flame.     But  as  the  bright  sun  set, 
Other  and  wilder  sounds  in  tumult  met 
The  floating  song.  Strange  sounds ! — the  trumpet's  peal, 
Made  hollow  by  the  rocks  ;  the  clash  of  steel, 
The  rallying  war-cry. — In  the  mountain  pass, 
There  had  been  combat ;  blood  was  on  the  grass, 
Banners  had  strewn  the  waters ;  chiefs  lay  dying, 
And  the  pine-branches  crash'd  before  the  flying. 
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And  all  was  chang'd  within  the  still  retreat, 
Costanza's  home  : — there  enter'd  hurrying  feet, 
Dark  looks  of  shame  and  sorrow  ;  mail-clad  men, 
Stern  fugitives  fronj  that  wild  battle-glen,  . 
Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch-roof,  bore 
A  wounded  warrior  in  :  the  rocky  floor 
Gave  back  deep  echoes  to  his  clanging  sword, 
As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implor'd 
The  sweet  saint's  prayers  to  heal  him  ;  then  for  flight, 
Through  the  wide  forests  and  the  mantling  night, 
Sped  breathlessly  again. — They  pass'd — but  he, 
The  stateliest  of  a  host — alas  !  to  see 
What  mothers'  eyes  have  watch'd  in  rosy  sleep 
Till  joy,  for  very  fulness  turn'd  to  weep, 
Thus  chang'd  ! — a  fearful  thing  !     His  golden  crest 
Was  shiver'd  and  the  bright  scarf  on  his  breast — 
Some  costly  love-gift — rent : — but  what  of  these  ? 
There  were  the  clustering  raven-locks — the  breeze 
As  it  came  in  through  lime  and  myrtle  flowers, 
Might  scarcely  lift  them — steep'd  in  bloody  showers 
So  heavily  upon  the  pallid  clay 
Of  the  damp  cheek  they  hung  !  the  eyes'  dark  ray — 
Where  was  it  ? — and  the  lips  ! — they  gasp'd  apart, 
With  their  light  curve,  as  from  the  chisel's  art, 
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Stall  proudly  beautiful !  but  that  white  Inn 
Was  il  not  death's  ? — that  stillness — that  cold  dew 
On  the  Bcarr'd  forehead  ?     No  !  his  spirit  broke 
From  its  deep  trance  ere  long,  yet  but  awoke 
To  wander  in  wild  dreams ;  and  there  he  lay, 
By  the  fierce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken, 
The  haughty  chief  of  thousands — the  forsaken 
Of  all  save  one  !— -She  Bed  not.     Day  by  day- 
Such  hours  are  woman's  birthright — she, 
Kept  watch  heside  him,  fearless  and  alone ; 
Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  laving 
His  brow  with  tears  that  mourn'd  the  strong  man's  rav- 
ing. 
He  felt  them  not,  nor  mark'd  the  light  veil'd  form 
Still  hovering  nigh  ;  yet  sometimes,  when  that  storm 

Of  frenzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 
As  a  young  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing, 
Would  sooth  him  with  sweet  aves,  gently  bringing 

Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  glow 
Ebb'd  from  his  hollow  cheek. 


At  last  faint  gleams 
Of  memory  dawn'd  upon  the  cloud  of  dreams ; 

And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head, 
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And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed, 
He  murmurM  forth,  "  Where  am  I  ?    What  soft  strain 
Pass'd,  like  a  breeze,  across  my  burning  brain  ? 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 
Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one— 
Where  is  she  now  ?  and  where  the  gauds  of  pride 
Whose  hollow  splendor  lured  me  from  her  side  ? 
All  lost ! — and  this  is  death  ! — I  cannot  die 
Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eye  ! 
Away  !  the  earth  hath  lost  her.     Was  she  born 
To  brook  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn  ? 
My  first,  my  holiest  love  ! — her  broken  heart 
Lies  low,  and  I — unpardon'd  I  depart." 


But  then  Costanza  rais'd  the  shadowy  veil 
From  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pale, 
And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile— oh  !  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  smiled  so  much  of  sadness  wear — 
And  said,  "  Cesario  !  look  on  me  ;  I  live 
To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive. 
I  lov'd  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust 
As  should  be  Heaven's  alone — and  Heaven  is  just ! 
I  bless  thee — be  at  peace  ! " 
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But  o'er  his  frame 
Too  fast  the  strong  tide  rush'd — the  sudden  shame. 
The  joy,  th*  amaze  ! — he  bow'd  his  head — it  fell 
On  the  wrong'd  bosom  which  had  lov'd  so  well ; 
And  love,  still  perfect,  gave  liim  refuge  there, — 
His  last  faint  brcatli  just  wav'd  her  floating  hair. 
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A  DOMESTIC  TALE.* 


Who  should  it  be  ?— Where  ihouldit  thou  look  for  kindness  ? 

When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  torn  for  succour, 

When  we  are  wretched  where  can  we  complain ; 

And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  us. 

Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 

With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  ? 

JoAVNA  BAILLIJE. 


"  My  child,  my  child,  thou  leav'st  me ! — I  shall  hear 
The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 
With  its  first  utterance  ;  I  shall  miss  the  sound 
Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around, 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Literary  Souvenir  for  1828. 
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And  thy  soft-breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  close, 

And  thy  "  Good  night"  at  parting  for  repose. 

Under  the  vine-leaves  I  shall  sit  alone, 

And  the  low  breeze  will  have  a  mournful  tone 

Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee, 

My  child  !  and  thou  along  the  moonlight  sea, 

With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

Shalt  watch  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of  France, 

Fading  to  air. — Yet  blessings  with  thee  go  ! 

Love  guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  wo 

From  thy  young  heart  be  far ! — And  sorrow  not 

For  me,  sweet  daughter  !  in  my  lonely  lot, 

God  shall  be  with  me. — Now  farewell,  farewell ! 

Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 

Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 

When  thou  wert  piliow'd  there,  and  wont  to  raise 

In  sudden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 

That  still  sought  mine  : — those  moments  are  gone  by, 

Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower  ! — Yet  with  thee  dwell 

The  peace  of  God  ! — One,  one  more  gaze — farewell ! 


This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child, 

A  young  meek  bride  on  whom  fair  fortune  smil'd, 
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And  wooed  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 
From  childhood's  home ;  yet  there,  with  fond  delay 
She  linger'd  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 
Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellis'd  rose-leaves  float, 
And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck,  and  wept, 
Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept, 
Gush'd  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  vanish'd  day, 
As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 


But  the  farewell  was  said  ;  and  on  the  deep, 
When  its  breast  heav'd  in  sunset's  golden  sleep, 
With  a  calm'd  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
Pour'd  forth  her  own  sweet,  solemn  vesper-song, 
Breathing  of  home :  through  stillness  heard  afar, 
And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star, 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters  ;  till  at  last 
The  sounding  ocean-solitudes  were  pass'd, 
And  the  bright  land  was  reach'd,  the  youthful  world 
That  glows  along  the  West :  the  sails  were  furl'd 
In  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Look'd  on  the  home  that  promis'd  hearts  untried 

A  bower  of  bliss  to  come. — Alas  !  we  trace 
The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  years 
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Wilh  their  doll  steps  the  brilliant  lines  efface, 
On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  hlots  them  out  with  tears. 
That  home  was  darken'd  soon  :  the  summer  hreeze 
Welcom'd  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the  seas, 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish  how  forlorn  ! 
To  her,  thai,  widow' d  in  her  marriage  morn, 
Sat  in  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  him, 

Her  bosom's  first  belov'd,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dun, 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side, 
By  the  close  veil  of  misery  ! — Oh  !  but  ill, 

When  widi  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young  high 
heart 

Bears  its  first  blow  ! — ii  knows  not  yet  the  part 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suffer  and  be  still, 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future  hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream  ! — She  had  not  learn'd 
Of  sorrow  tilt  dial  hour,  and  tiierefore  turn'*], 
In  weariness  from  life  :  then  came  th'  unrest, 
The  heart-sick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast, 
The  haunting  sounds  of  voices  far  away, 
And  household  steps ;  until  at  last  she  lay 
On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 
Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue-rushing  streams 
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In  her  own  sunny  land,  and  murmuring  oft 
Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild,  yet  soft, 
To  strangers  round  that  bed,  who  knew  not  aught 
Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was  fraught. 
To  strangers  ? — Oh  !  could  strangers  raise  the  head 
Gently  as  hers  was  rais'd  ? — did  strangers  shed 
The  kindly  tears  which  bath'd  that  feverish  brow 
And  wasted  cheek  with  half  unconscious  flow  ? 
Something  was  there,  that  through  the  lingering  night 
Outwatches  patiently  the  taper's  light, 
Something  that  faints  not  through  the  day's  distress, 
That  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness ; 
Love,  true  and  perfect  love  ! — Whence  came  that  power, 
Uprearing  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower  ? 
Whence  ? — who  can  ask  ? — the  wild  delirium  pass'd, 
And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  look'd  at  last 
Into  her  mother's  face,  and  wakening  knew 
The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  dear  silvery  hue, 
The  kind,  sweet  smile  of  old  ! — and  had  she  come, 
Thus  in  life's  evening,  from  her  distant  home, 
To  save  her  child  ? — Ei^n  so— nor  yet  in  vain  ; 
In  that  young  heart  a  light  sprung  up  again, 
And  lovely  still,  with  so  much  love  to  give, 
Seem'd  this  fair  world,  though  faded  ;  still  to  live 
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Was  not  to  pine  forsaken.  On  the  breast 
That  rock'd  her  childhood,  sinking  in  soft  rest, 
"  Sweet  mother,  gentlest  mother  !  can  it  he?" 
The  lorn  one  cried,  "  and  do  I  look  on  thee  ? 
Take  back  thy  wanderer  from  this  fatal  shore, 
Peace  shall  be  ours  beneath  our  vines  once  more." 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA'S  TOMB. 


*  This  tomb  is  in  the  garden  of  Charlottenburgh,  near  Berlin. 
It  was  not  without  surprise  that  I  came  suddenly,  among  trees, 
upon  a  fair  white  Doric  temple.  I  might,  and  should  have 
deemed  it  a  mere  adornment  of  the  grounds,  but  the  cypress  and 
the  willow  declare  it  a  habitation  of  the  dead.  Upon  a  sarco- 
phagus of  white  marble  lay  a  sheet,  and  the  outline  of  the  human 
form  was  plainly  visible  beneath  its  folds.  The  person  with  me 
reverently  turned  it  back,  and  displayed  the  statue  of  his  Queen. 
It  is  a  portrait-statue  recumbent,  said  to  be  a  perfect  resem- 
blance— not  as  in  death,  but  when  she  lived  to  bless  and  be  bless- 
ed. Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  kind  than  the  expression  of 
her  features.    The  hands  are  folded  on  the  bosom ;  the  limbs 

are  sufficiently  crossed  to  show  the  repose  of  life. Here  the 

King  brings  her  children  annually,  to  offer  garlands  at  her 
grave.  These  hang  in  withered  mournfulness  above  this  living 
image  of  their  departed  mother." — Sherer's  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions during  a  Ramble  in  Germany. 
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In  sweet  pride  upon  that  insult  keen 

She  smiled ;  then  drooping  mute  and  broken-hearted, 

To  the  cold  comfort  of  the  gave  departed. 

MlLMAff. 


It  stands  where  northern  willows  weep, 

A  temple  fair  and  lone  ; 
Soft  shadows  o'er  its  marble  sweep, 

From  cypress-branches  thrown ; 
While  silently  around  it  spread, 
Thou  feePst  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
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And  what  within  is  richly  shrined  ? 

A  sculptur'd  woman's  form, 
Lovely  in  perfect  rest  reclined, 

As  one  beyond  the  storm  : 
Yet  not  of  death,  but  slumber,  lies 
The  solemn  sweetness  on  those  eyes. 


The  folded  hands,  the  calm,  pure  face, 

The  mantle's  quiet  flow, 
The  gentle,  yet  majestic  grace, 

Throned  on  the  matron  brow  ; 
These,  in  thai  scene  of  lender  gloom, 
With  a  still  glory  robe  the  tomb. 


There  stands  an  eagle,  at  the  feet 
Of  the  fair  image  wrought ; 

A  kingly  emblem — nor  unmeet 
To  wake  yet  deeper  thought : 

She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  below, 

Was  royal  in  her  birtli  and  wo. 
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There  are  pale  garlands  hung  above, 

Of  dying  scent  and  hue  ;— 
She  was  a  mother— in  her  love 

How  sorrowfully  true ! 
Oh  !  hallow'd  long  be  every  leaf, 
The  record  of  her  children's  grief! 


She  saw  their  birthright's  warrior-crown 

Of  olden  glory  spoil'd, 
The  standard  of  their  sires  borne  down, 

The  shield's  bright  blazon  soiled  : 
She  met  the  tempest  meekly  brave, 
Then  turn'd,  o'erwearied,  to  the  grave. 


She  slumber'd ;  but  it  came — it  came, 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour, 
With  the  glad  shout,  and  signal-flame, 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower  ! 
Fast  through  the  realm  a  spirit  moved — 
'Twas  hers,  the  lofty  and  the  loved. 


Her  grief,  a  bitter  via!  pour'd 
To  sanctify  th'  avenger's  sword. 


And  the  crown'd  eagle  spread  again 

His  pinion  to  the  sun  ; 
And  the  strong  land  shook  off  its  c 

So  was  the  triumph  won  ! 
But  wo  for  earth,  where  sorrow's  tone 
Still  blends  with  victory's — She  was  gone  !* 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  MEMORIAL  PILLAR. 


On  the  road-side  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  stands  a  amall 
pillar,  with  this  inscription : — "  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the 
year  1656,  by  Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  for  a  me- 
morial of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and  pious 
mother,  Margaret,  Countess  Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  the  2d 
April,  1616."— See  Notes  to  the  "  PUatures  of  Memory." 
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Hast  thou,  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  pursued 
Each  mountain-scene,  magnificently  rede, 
Nor  with  attention's  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone,  by  pious  Pembroke  reared, 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  ? 

Boons. 


Mother  and  child  !  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place, 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace ; 
Oh  !  ye  have  shrin'd  a  spell  of  power. 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour  ! 
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A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought, 

A  still,  small  under-tone, 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source. 
Though  long  untroubled — of  r< 


For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot, 

Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  known, 
The  one  love  changing  not  ? 

Alas  !  and  haply  learn'd  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  "  Earth  to  earth  ? 


But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter  !  thou, 
O'er  whose  bright,  honor'd  head, 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow, 
Ev'n  here  were  fondly  shed, 

Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grief, 

In  its  full  burst,  couldst  draw  relief. 
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For  oh  !  though  painful  be  th9  excess, 

The  might  wherewith  it  swells, 
In  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 

Of  nature's  mingling,  dwells ; 
And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  pride, 
Poison'd  the  free  and  healthful  tide. 


But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more, 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  ? 

And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er, 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true  ? 

It  was  ! — On  earth  no  other  eye 

Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy. 


No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze 
Where  deep  within  thy  breast, 

The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days, 
With  memory  lay  at  rest ; 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladd'ning,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 
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Yet  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
While  on  thy  name,  'midst  wood  and  hill. 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  line, 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign  ; 


Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 
The  impress  of  the  dead, 

Think  of  the  love  embodied  there, 
As  of  a  vision  fled  ? 

A  perish'd  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 

And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour  ? 


Not  so  ! — I  will  not  bow  rue  so, 
To  thoughts  that  breadie  despair ! 

A  loftier  faith  we  need  below, 
Life's  farewell  words  to  bear. 

Mother  and  child  I — Your  tears  are  past— 

Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last ! 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS.* 


"  Ne  me  plaigoci  pas — ti  vous  saviez 

Combien  de  peines  ce  torabeau  ro'a  epargnees  !  " 


I  stood  beside  thy  lowly  grave  ; — 
Spring-odors  breath'd  around, 

And  music,  in  the  river-wave, 
Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 


*  Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  fine  scenery  of 
Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the 
last  residence  of  the  author  of '  Psyche.'  Her  grave  is  one  of  many 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  that  have  been  partially  converted 
into  a  church,  reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow 
over  it. — Talts  by  the  G'Hara  Family. 
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All  happy  things  thai  love  the  suit 
In  the  bright  air  glanc'd  by, 

And  a  glad  murmur  seera'd  to  run 
Through  the  soft  asuro  Bky. 


Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy-bough 
That  fring'd  the  ruins  near  ; 

Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 
Their  sweetness  could  st  not  hear. 


And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee, 
Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 

The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 
The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 


Mournful,  that  thou  wen  slumbering  low, 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 
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Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 

Thou  wouldst  have  lov'd  so  well, 
To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 

Was  but  a  broken  spell. 


The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 
In  their  bright,  reckless  play, 

Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring, — 
And  thou  wert  pass'd  away  ! 


But  then,  ev'n  then  a  nobler  thought 
O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 

Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 
Within  my  thrilling  frame. 


Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said, 
Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now, 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odors  and  hues  below. 
20 
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The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  hare, 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 
What  seesi  thou  then  where  no  dim  fear, 

No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  ? 


Here  a  rain  love  to  passing  (lowers 
Thou  gav'st — but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeful  hours, 
There  lore  and  death  must  part. 


Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep  ! 

The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 
How  often  didst  thou  weep  ! 


Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ? — 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  7,  line  20,  and  page  8,  line  1. 

When  darkness,  from  the  vainly-doting  sight, 
Covers  its  beautiful  ! 

"  Wheresoever  you  are,  or  in  what  state  soever  you  be,  it 
sufficeth  me  you  are  mine.  Rachel  wept,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  her  children  were  no  more.  And  that,  in- 
deed, is  the  remediless  sorrow,  and  none  else!" — From  a 
letter  of  Arabella  Stuart's  to  her  husband.— See  Curiosities 
of  Literature. 

Note  2,  page  15,  lines  13  and  14. 

Death! — what,  is  death  a  locked  and  treasured  thing, 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  ? 

"  And  if  you  remember  of  old,  /  dare  Ac.— Consider 
what  kthe  world  would  conceive,  if  I  should  be  violently  en- 
forced to  do  it" — Fragments  of  her  Letters. 


NOTES. 

Nolo  3,  page  21,  lines  13  and  14. 
And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  teay 

In  the  sudden  Jluie  of  a  plaintive  lay. 
A  Greek  bride,  on  leaving  her  father's  house,  takes  leave 
of  her  friends  anil  relatives  frequently  in  extemporaneous 
»erBe. — See  Fauriel's  Chants  Fopulaires  de  la  Grece  Mo- 
dern*. 

Note  4,  page  57,  line  3. 
And  lov'd  when  they  should  hate — like  thee,  Imelda. 
The  tale  of  Imelda  is  related  in  Sismondi's  IFistoire  tits 
ttijmli/i'jucs  ItaHennes.     Vol.  iii,  p.  443. 


Note  5,  page  96,  line  9. 

Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll! 

"  Father  of  waters,"  the  Indian  name  for  the  Mississippi. 


Note  6,  page  104,  lino  21. 
And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade. 
A  beautiful  fountain  near  Domremi,  believed  to  be  haunt- 
ed by  fairies,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  her 
childhood. 

Note  7,  page  107,  lines  5  and  0. 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revels  pride 

Was  she,  the  lady  from  the  Dnnubr-side. 

The  Princess  Pauline  Schwartaenbcrg.     The  story  of  her 

fate  is  beautifully  related  in  V Allemugne.     Vol.  iii,  p.  306. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 


Where's  the  coward  that  woald  not  dire 
To  fight  fiv  tuch  a  land  ? 

Jlfatmtoii. 


The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 
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The  merry  Homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet,  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  sons, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 


The  blessed  Homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn  ; 
All  oilier  souuds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 


The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fuues. 
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Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 


The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  (rod  !  * 


*  Originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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A  eapdm  id  thy  bopakauM ;  *fu 

From  tin  nM  boon  of  thy  young  Infiuicj, 
Whoaa  hnaga  onto  the*  it  u  i  itre*m 
Offinaad  tltngblci;  I  cu  Ma  tnM  wutiaf. 
Sick  foi  Ihjr  MUte  nil  - 


Thk  champions  had  come  from  their  fields  of  war, 
Over  the  crests  of  the  billows  far, 
They  had  brought  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  shores, 
Where  the  deep  had  foaro'd  to  their  dashing  oars. 


They  sat  at  their  feast  round  the  Norse-king's  board, 
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The  Scalds  had  chanted  in  Runic  rhyme, 

Their  songs  of  the  sword  and  the  olden  time, 

And  a  solemn  thrill,  as  the  harp-chords  rung, 

Had  breath'd  from  the  walls  where  the  bright  spears  hung. 


But  the  swell  was  gone  from  the  quivering  string, 
They  had  summon'd  a  softer  voice  to  sing, 
And  a  captive  girl,  at  the  warriors'  call, 
Stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  that  frowning  hall. 


Lonely  she  stood  : — in  her  mournful  eyes 
Lay  the  clear  midnight  of  southern  skies, 
And  the  drooping  fringe  of  their  lashes  low, 
Half  veil'd  a  depth  of  unfathom'd  wo. 


Stately  she  stood — though  her  fragile  frame 
Seem'd  struck  with  the  blight  of  some  inward  flame, 
And  her  proud,  pale  brow  had  a  shade  of  scorn, 
Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  worn. 
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And  a  deep  flush  pass'd  like  a  crimson  haze, 
O'er  her  marble  cheek  by  die  pine-fire's  blaze ; 
No  soft  hue  caught  from  the  south-wind's  breath, 
Bui  a  token  of  fever,  at  strife  with  death 


She  had  been  torn  from  her  home  away, 
With  her  long  locks  crowo'd  for  her  bridal  day. 
And  brought  to  die  of  the  burning  dreams 
That  haunt  the  exile  by  foreign  streams. 


They  hade  her  sing  of  her  distant  land — 
She  held  its  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Till  the  spirit  its  blue  skies  had  given  her,  woke, 
And  the  stream  of  her  voice  into  music  broke. 


Faint  was  the  strain,  in  its  first  wild  flow, 
Troubled  its  murmur,  and  sad,  and  low  ; 
But  it  swell'd  into  deeper  power  ere  long, 
As  the  breeze  that  swept  o'er  her  soul  grew  strong. 
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"  They  bid  me  sing  of  thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny  land  ! 
of  thee ! 

Am  I  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  mournful-sound- 
ing sea  ? 

Doth  not  thy  shadow  wrap  my  soul  ? — in  silence  let  me 
die, 

In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  silvery  founts,  and  thy  pure 
deep  sapphire  sky ; 

How  should  thy  lyre  give  here  its  wealth  of  buried 
sweetness  forth  ? 

Its  tones,  of  summer's  breathings  born,  to  the  wild  winds 
of  the  north  ? 


"  Yet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more  ! — my  spirit  shall 
awake, 

And  through  the  mists  of  death  shine  out,  my  country  ! 
for  thy  sake ! 

That  I  may  make  thee  known,  with  all  the  beauty,  and 
the  light, 

And  the  glory  never  more  to  bless  thy  daughter's  yearn- 
ing sight ! 

Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright  streams 
warble  by, 

Thy  soul  flow  o'er  my  lips  again — yet  once,  my  Sicily ! 
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"  There  are  blue  heavens — far  hence,   far  hence  !  but 
oh  !  their  glorious  blue  '. 
i  very   night  is   beautiful,  with  the  hyacinth's   deep 
hue! 

It  is  above  my  own  fair  land,  and  round   my  laughing 
home, 

And  arching  o'er  my  vintage-hills,  they  hang  their  cloud- 
less dome, 

And  making  all  the  waves  as  gems,  dial  melt  along  the 
shore, 

And  steeping  happy  hearts  in  joy — that  now  is  mine  no 


"  And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land — oh !  who 

may  dream  or  tell, 
Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell ! 
By  fountains  Ringing   rainbow-spray  on  dark  and  glossy 


And  bowers  wherein  tile  forest-dove  her  nest  untroubled 

weaves  ; 
The  myrde  dwells  ihcre,  sending  round  the  richness  of 

its  breath, 
And  the  violets  gleam  like  ameUiysts,  from  the  dewy 

moss  beneath. 
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"  And  there  are  floating  sounds  that  fill  the  skies  through 

night  and  day, 
Sweet  sounds  !  the  soul  to  hear  them  faints  in  dreams  of 

heaven  away ! 
They  wander  through  the  olive-woods,  and  o'er  the 

shining  seas, 
They  mingle  with  the  orange-scents  that  load  the  sleepy 

breeze ; 
Lute,  voice,  and  bird,  are  blending  there ; — it  were  a 

bliss  to  die, 
As  dies  a  leaf,  thy  groves  among,  my  flowery  Sicily ! 


"  /  may  not  thus  depart — farewell !  yet  no,  my  country ! 

no ! 
Is  not  love  stronger  than  the  grave  ?    I  feel  it  must  be  so ! 
My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'ersweep  the  mountains  and  the 

mam, 
And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  and  through  thy  woods 

again. 
Its  passion  deepens — it  prevails  ! — I  break  my  chain — I 

come 
To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  blest — in  thy  sweet  air, 

my  home ! " 
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And  her  pale  arms  dropp'd  the  ringing  lyre, 
There  came  a  misl  o'er  h«r  eye's  wild  fire, 
And  her  dark,  rich  tresses,  in  many  a  fold, 
Loos'd  from  their  braids,  down  her  hosom  roll'd. 


For  her  head  sank  back  on  die  rugged  wall, — 
A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warrior's  hall ; 
She  had  pour'd  out  her  soul  with  her  song's  last 
The  lyre  was  broken,  the  minstrel  gone! 


IVAN  THE  CZAR. 


"Ivan  le  Terrible,  etant  deja  devenu  vieux,  assiegoit  Novogo- 
rod.  Lea  Boyards,  le  voyant  affoibli,  lui  demanderent  a'il  ne 
vouloit  pas  donner  le  commanderaent  de  l'assaut  a  son  fils.  Sa 
fureur  fut  si  grand  e  a  cette  proposition,  que  rien  ne  put  l'appai- 
ser ;  son  fils  se  prosterna  a  ses  pieds ;  il  le  repoussa  avec  un  coup 
d'une  telle  violence,  que  deux  jours  apres  le  malheureux  en 
mourut  Le  pere,  alors  au  desespoir,  devint  indifferent  a  la 
guerre  comme  au  pouvoir,  et  ne  survecut  que  peu  de  mois  a  son 
fils." — Dix  Annies  (TExxL,  par  Madams  de  St  a  el. 
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Gieb  dlesen  Todten  mir  heraus.    Ich  muss 
Ihn  wieder  baben !        •       •       •       • 
•       •       •       •    TrottloM  allnaeot, 
Die  nicht  eiomal  in  Graber  ibren  arm 
Verlangern,  eine  kleine  Ubereilung 
Mit  Menscbenleben  nicbt  Terbessern  kann ! 

Schiller. 


He  sat  in  silence  on  the  ground, 

The  old  and  haughty  Czar  ; 
Lonely,  though  princes  girt  him  round, 

The  leader  of  the  war : 
He  had  cast  his  Jewell' d  sabre, 

That  many  a  field  had  won, 
To  the  earth  beside  his  youthful  dead, 

His  fair  and  first-born  son. 


iiiruugn  uie  nun  itni  niuuts  way  : 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down, 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watched, 

Id  the  dust,  with  his  renown. 


Low  tones  at  last  of  wo  and  fear 

From  his  full  bosom  broke  ; — 
A  mournful  thing  it  was  to  hear 

How  then  the  proud  man  spoke  ! 
The  voice  that  through  the  combat 

Had  shouted  far  and  high, 
Came  forth  in  strange,  dull,  hollow  tones, 

Burden'd  with  agony. 


"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek, 

And  on  thy  lip  no  breath, 
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And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

That  I  the  deed  have  done — 
For  the  honor  of  thy  father's  name, 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  son  ! 


« 


Well  might  I  know  death's  hue  and  mien, 

But  on  thine  aspect,  boy  ! 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen, 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy  ? 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle, 

And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 

Thus  like  a  flower  should  fall  ? 


I  will  not  bear  that  still,  cold  look — 

Rise  up,  thou  fierce  and  free  ! 
Wake  as  the  storm  wakes  !     I  will  brook 

All,  save  this  calm,  from  thee  ! 
Lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly, 

Once  more  thy  kindling  eyes ! 
Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  ? 

I  say  to  thee,  arise  ! 
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"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  lov'd  thee  well  ? 

Thou  didst  not !  and  art  gone 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  young  fiery  spirit ! 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
The  secrets  of  the  folded  heart, 

That  seem'd  to  thee  so  stern. 


"  Thou  wert  the  first,  the  first  fair  child, 

That  in  mine  arms  I  press'd  ; 
Thou  wert  the  bright  one,  that  hath  smil'd 

Like  summer  on  my  breast ; 
I  rear'd  thee  as  an  eagle, 

To  the  chase  thy  steps  I  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  battle-horse, 

I  look  upon  thee— dead  ! 


"  Lay  down  my  warlike  banners  here, 

Never  again  to  wave, 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  spear, 

Chiefs  !  in  my  first-born's  grave ! 
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And  leave  me  ! — I  have  conquer'd, 

I  have  slain — my  work  is  done  ! 
Whom  have  I  slain  ? — ye  answer  not — 

Thou  too  art  mute,  my  son !  " 


And  thus  his  wild  lament  was  pour'd 

Through  the  dark  resounding  night, 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  his  sword, 

Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  might. 
He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sigh'd  ; 
From  the  searching  stars  of  heaven  he  shrank- 

Humbly  the  conqueror  died.* 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Literary  Souvenir  for  1827. 


A  50irx»  of  music,  from  amidst  llie  hills, 

Came  suddenly,  and  died  ;  a  fitful  sound 

Of  mirth,  soon  lost  in  wail. — Again  it  rose, 

And  sank  in  inounifiiliiL'ss. — There  sat  a  hard, 

By  a  blue  stream  of  Erin,  where  it  swept 

Flashing  through  rock  and  wood  ;  the  sunset's  light 


*  Founded  on  a  rircuiiuitiuiru  related  of  the  Irisli  Bard,  in  the 
Percy  Antedate*  of  Imagination. 
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Was  on  his  wavy,  silver-gleaming  hair, 
And  the  wind's  whisper  in  the  mountain-ash, 
Whose  clusters  droop'd  above.     His  head  was  bow'd,- 
His  hand  was  on  his  harp,  yet  thence  its  touch 
Had  drawn  but  broken  strains  ;  and  many  stood, 
Waiting  around,  in  silent  earnestness, 
Th'  unchaining  of  his  soul,  the  gush  of  song  : 
Many,  and  graceful  forms  !  yet  one  alone 
Seem'd  present  to  his  dream ;  and  she  indeed, 
With  her  pale,  virgin  brow,  and  changeful  cheek, 
And  the  clear  starlight  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Lovely  amidst  the  flowing  of  dark  locks 
And  pallid  braiding  flowers,  was  beautiful, 
Ev'n  painfully  ! — a  creature  to  behold 
With  trembling  'midst  our  joy,  lest  aught  unseen 
Should  waft  the  vision  from  us,  leaving  earth 
Too  dim  without  its  brightness  ! — Did  such  fear 
O'ershadow,  in  that  hour,  the  gifted  one, 
By  his  own  rushing  stream  ? — Once  more  he  gaz'd 
Upon  the  radiant  girl,  and  yet  once  more 
From  the  deep  chords  his  wandering  hand  brought  out 
A  few  short  festive  notes,  an  opening  strain 
Of  bridal  melody,  soon  dashed  with  grief, 
As  if  some  wailing  spirit  in  the  strings 
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Met  and  o'ermaster'd  him :  but  yielding  then 
To  the  strong  prophet-impulse,  mournfully, 
Like  moaning  waters,  o'er  the  harp  he  pour'd 
The  trouble  of  his  haunted  soul,  and  sang— 


Voice  of  the  grave  ! 

I  hear  thy  thrilling  call ; 
It  comes  in  the  dash  of  the  foaming  wave, 

In  the  sear  leaf's  trembling  fall ! 
In  the  shiver  of  the  tree, 

I  bear  thee,  O  thou  voice  ! 
And  I  would  thy  warning  were  but  for  me, 

That  my  spirit  might  rejoice. 


But  thou  art  sent 

For  the  sad  earth's  young  and  fair, 
For  the  graceful  heads  that  have  not  bent 

To  the  wintry  hand  of  care ! 
They  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  river  sweeping  free, 
And  the  green  reeds  murmuring  heavily, 

And  the  woods — but  they  hear  not  thee  ! 
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Long  have  I  striven 

With  my  deep  foreboding  soul, 
But  the  full  tide  now  its  bounds  hath  riven. 

And  darkly  on  must  roll. 
There 's  a  young  brow  smiling  near, 

With  a  bridal  white-rose  wreath, — 
Unto  me  it  smiles  from  a  flowery  bier, 

Touch'd  solemnly  by  death  ! 


Fair  art  thou,  Morna  ! 

The  sadness  of  thine  eye 
Is  beautiful  as  silvery  clouds 

On  the  dark-blue  summer  sky  ! 
And  thy  voice  comes  like  the  sound 

Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill, 
That  makes  the  dim  woods  tuneful  round — 

But  soon  it  must  be  still ! 


Silence  and  dust 
On  thy  sunny  lips  must  lie, 
Make  not  the  strength  of  love  thy  trust, 
A  stronger  yet  is  nigh  ! 


MlSl'liLl.ANHOL^   l'|i:<  K.s. 


No  strain  of  festal  flow 

That  my  hand  for  thee  hath  triad, 


Bulii 


i  dirgc-n 


wild  and  low, 


^  tones  have  died. 


Young  art  tbau,  Morna  ! 

Yet  on  thy  gentle  head, 
Like  heavy  dew  on  the  lily's  leaves, 

A  spirit  hatli  heen  shed  ! 
And  the  glance  is  thine  which  sees 

Through  nature's  awful  heart — 
But  bright  tilings  go  with  the  s 

And  thou,  too,  must  depai 


Ycl  shall  1  weep  ? 

1  know  lltat  in  thy  breast 
There  swells  a  fount  of  song  too  deep, 

Too  powerful  for  thy  rest ! 
And  the  bitterness  I  know, 

And  the  chill  of  this  world's  breath — 
Go,  all  tindimm'd,  in  thy  glory  go  ! 

Young  and  crown'd  bride  of  death  ! 
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Take  hence  to  heaven 

Thy  holy  thoughts  and  hright, 
And  soaring  hopes,  that  were  not  given 

For  the  touch  of  mortal  blight ! 
Might  we  follow  in  thy  track, 

This  parting  should  not  be  ! 
But  the  spring  shall  give  us  violets  back, 

And  every  flower  but  thee ! 


There  was  a  burst  of  tears  around  the  bard  : 
All  wept  but  one,  and  she  serenely  stood, 
With  her  clear  brow  and  dark,  religious  eye, 
Rais'd  to  the  first  faint  star  above  the  hills, 
And  cloudless ;  though  it  might  be  that  her  cheek 
Was  paler  than  before. — So  Morna  heard 
The  minstrel's  prophecy. 

And  spring  return'd, 
Bringing  the  earth  her  lovely  things  again, 
All,  save  the  loveliest  far  !     A  voice,  a  smile, 
A  young  sweet  spirit  gone. 


THE  MOURNER  FOR  THE  BARMECIDES. 


iw  well  In  thee  apnea  ■ 

Ml  lira  oflliB  iDltqur  world  I 

Tliuu  on  iioi  totllie  fuhioa  of  these  liraei. 

Jit  You'lMu  ft. 


Fall'n  was  the  House  of  Giafar  ;  and  its  name, 
The  high  romantic  name  of  Barmecide, 
A  sound  forbidden  on  its  own  bright  shores, 
By  the  swift  Tigris'  wave.     Stern  Haroun's  wrath, 
Sweeping  the  mighty  with  their  fame  away, 
Had  so  puss'd  sentence  :  hut  man's  chainless  heart 
Hides  diat  within  iis  depths,  which  never  yet 
Th'  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. 
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Twas  desolate 
Where  Giafar's  halls,  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
Spread  out  in  ruin  lay.     The  songs  had  ceas'd  ; 
The  lights,  the  perfumes,  and  the  genii-tales, 
Had  ceas'd ;  the  guests  were  gone.     Yet  still  one  voice 
Was  there— -the  fountain's ;  through  these  eastern  courts, 
Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grass, 
Its  low,  clear  music  shedding  mournfully. 


And  still  another  voice  ; — an  aged  man, 
Yet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneath 
His  silvery  hair,  came,  day  by  day,  and  sate 
On  a  white  column's  fragment ;  and  drew  forth, 
From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades, 
A  tone  that  shook  them  with  its  answering  thrill 
To  his  deep  accents.     Many  a  glorious  tale 
He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitude, 
Pouring  his  memory's  fulness  o'er  its  gloom, 
Like  waters  in  the  waste ;  and  calling  up, 
By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds, 
Bright  solemn  shadows  of  its  vanish'd  race 
To  people  their  own  halls :  with  these  alone, 
In  all  this  rich  and  breathing  world,  his  thoughts 
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Held  still  unbroken  converse.     He  had  been 
Rear'd  in  this  lordly  dwelling,  and  was  now 
The  ivy  of  its  ruins  ;  unto  which 
His  fading  life  seem'd  bound.     Day  roll'd  on  day, 
And  from  that  scene  the  loneliness  was  fled  ! 
For  crowds  around  the  grey-hair'd  chronicler 
Met  as  men  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 
Fear  with  deep  feeling  strives ;  till,  as  a  breeze 
Wanders  through  forest-branches,  and  is  met 
By  one  quick  sound  and  shiver  of  the  leaves, 
The  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament, 
As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  pass'd,  awoke 
One  echoing  murmur. — But  this  might  not  be 
Under  a  despot's  rule,  and  summon' d  thence, 
The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph's  throne  : 
Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale, 
And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compress'd ; 
Till,  in  submissive  tones,  he  ask'd  to  speak 
Once  more,  ere  thrust  from  earth's  fair  sunshine  forth. 
Was  it  to  sue  for  grace  ? — his  burning  heart 
Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye, 
And  he  was  changed ! — and  thus,  in  rapid  words, 
Th'  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than  death, 
found  way. 
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"  And  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble  and  the 
brave, 

With  the  glory  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before  me  to 
the  grave  ? 

What  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  brightness  in 
the  land  ? — 

I  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their  prince- 
ly band ! 


"  My  chiefs  !  my  chiefs !  the  old  man  comes,  that  in 

your  halls  was  nurs'd, 
That  follow'd  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flash'd  your 

sabres  first ; 
That  bore  your  children  in  his  arms,  your  name  upon 

his  heart — 
Oh  !  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from  earth 

depart? 


"  It  shall  not  be  ! — a  thousand  tongues,  though  human 

voice  were  still, 
With  that  high  sound  the  living  air  triumphantly  shall 

fill; 
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The  wind's  free  flight  shall  bear  it  on,  as  wandering 

seeds  are  sown, 
And  the  starry  midnight  whisper  it,  with  a  deep  and 

thrilling  tone. 


"  For  it  is  not  as  a  flower  whose  scent  with  the  drop- 
ping leaves  expires, 

And  it*is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath  should 
quench  its  fires ; 

It  is  written  on  our  battle-fields  with  the  writing  of  the 
sword, 

It  hath  left  upon  our  desert-sands  a  light  in  blessings 
pour'd. 


14  The  founts,  the  many  gushing  founts,  which  to  the 
wild  ye  gave, 

Of  you,  my  chiefs,  shall  sing  aloud,  as  they  pour  a  joy- 
ous wave ; 

And  the  groves,  with  whose  deep,  lovely  gloom  ye  hung 
the  pilgrim's  way, 

Shall  send  from  all  their  sighing  leaves  your  praises  on 
the  day. 
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"  The  very  walls  your  bounty  rear'd,  for  the  stranger's 

homeless  head, 
Shall  find  a  murmur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glorious 

dead ! 
Though  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where  lute 

and  cittern  rung, 
And  the  serpent  in  your  palaces  lie  coil'd  amidst  its 

young. 


"  It  is  enough !  mine  eye  no  more  of  joy  or  splendor 

sees, 
I  leave  your  name,  in  lofty  faith,  to  the  skies  and  to  the 

breeze  ! 
I  go,  since  earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the  bright 

and  fair, 
And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my  chiefs, 

are  there ! " 


But  while  the  old  man  sang,  a  mist  of  tears 

O'er  Haroun's  eyes  had  gathered,  and  a  thought — 
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Oh  !  many  a  sudden  and  remorseful  thought 

Of  his  youth's  once-lov'd  friends,  the  martyr'd  race, 

O'erflow'd  his  softening  heart. — *'  Live,  live  ! "   he 

cried, 
"  Thou  faithful  unto  death  !  live  on,  and  still 
Speak  of  thy  lords  :  they  were  a  princely  band  ! " 
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THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL  * 


Wetp  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 
In  life's  early  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  tin  threw  a  veil  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom, 
Or  earth  had  profan'd  what  was  born  for  the  skies. 

Moobx. 


I  made  a  mountain-brook  my  guide, 
Through  a  wild  Spanish  glen, 

And  wander'd  on  its  grassy  side, 
Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 


*  Suggested  by  a  scene  beautifully  described  in  the  Recol- 
lections of  the  Peninsula. 
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It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone, 
And  many  a  sunny  glance, 

To  a  green  spot  of  beauty  lone, 
A  haunt  for  old  romance. 


A  dim  and  deeply-bosom'd  grove 

Of  many  an  aged  tree, 
Such  as  the  shadowy  violets  love, 

The  fawn  and  forest-bee. 


The  darkness  of  the  chestnut  bough 
There  on  the  waters  lay, 

The  bright  stream  reverently  below, 
Check'd  its  exulting  play ; 


And  bore  a  music  all  subdued, 
And  led  a  silvery  sheen, 

On  through  the  breathing  solitude 
Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 
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For  something  viewlessly  around 

Of  solemn  influence  dwelt, 
In  the  soft  gloom,  and  whispery  sound, 

Not  to  be  told,  but  felt : 


While  sending  forth  a  quiet  gleam 
Across  the  wood's  repose, 

And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the  stream, 
A  lowly  chapel  rose. 


A  pathway  to  that  still  retreat 
Through  many  a  myrtle  wound, 

And  there  a  sight — how  strangely  sweet ! 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound. 


For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers, 
Even  at  the  threshold  made, 

As  if  to  sleep  through  sultry  hours, 
A  young  fair  child  was  laid. 
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To  sleep  ? — oh  !  ne'er  on  childhood's  eye, 

And  silken  lashes  press'd, 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lie, 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest ! 


Yet  still  a  tender  crimson  glow 

Its  cheek's  pure  marble  dyed — 
Twas  but  the  light's  faint  streaming  flow 

Through  roses  heap'd  beside. 


I  stoop'd — the  smooth,  round  arm  was  chill, 

The  soft  lip's  breath  was  fled, 
And  the  bright  ringlets  hung  so  still — 

The  lovely  child  was  dead  .' 


"  Alas  ! "  I  cried,  "  fair  faded  thing  ! 

Thou  hast  wrung  biuer  tears, 
And  thou  hast  left  a  wo,  to  cling 

Round  yearning  hearts  for  years  ! " 
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But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low — 

I  turn'd,  and  near  me  sate 
A  woman  with  a  mourner's  brow, 

Pale,  yet  not  desolate. 


And  in  her  still,  clear,  matron  face, 

All  solemnly  serene, 
A  shadow'd  image  I  could  trace 

Of  that  young  slumberer's  mien. 


"  Stranger  !  thou  pitiest  me,"  she  said, 
With  lips  that  faintly  smiled, 

"  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead, 
My  fair  and  precious  child. 


"  But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 
By  pangs  in  this  world  riven, 

Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me, 
An  angel  thus  to  Heaven ! " 
25 


THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 


The  piisan'd  thrush  mi;  brook  the  age. 
The  captive  eagte  die*  for  rage. 

LndyoftkttjJu. 


Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound  ! 
And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Paynim's  to 
And  a  Christian  host,  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !     Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
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"  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note  ! 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float !  " 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !     Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice— be  still ! 


"  I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain  ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky, 

And  a  host,  to  its  battle-plain  !  " 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !     Clarion  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 


"  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here  ? 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's  flight, 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight, 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  ear  ? " 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !     Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 
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"  They  are  gone  !  they  have  all  pass'd  by  I 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part, 
They  that  I  lov'd  with  a  brother's  heart, 

They  have  left  me  here  to  die !  " 
Sound  again,  clarion !    Clarion,  pour  thy  blast ! 
Sound !  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  past. 


THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 


Louis,  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  put  his  brother,  the  Pals- 
grave Rodolphus,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  (in  the  12th  cen- 
tury,) that  unfortunate  Prince  fled  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
neglect  and  poverty.  "  After  his  decease,  his  mother,  Matilda, 
privately  invited  his  children  to  return  to  Germany ;  and  by  her 
mediation,  during  a  season  of  festivity,  when  Louis  kept  wassail 
in  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  family  of  his  brother  presented 
themselves  before  him  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  imploring  pity 
and  forgiveness.  To  this  appeal  the  victor  softened." — Miss 
Benger's  Memoirs  of  ike  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
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THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 


The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall, 

The  red  wine  mantled  high ; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall, 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy  : 
And  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hung  around, 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame, 

Or  the  hearth  with  pine-boughs  crown'd. 


Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 
Beneath  the  harper's  hand  ? 

And  suddenly,  from  that  rich  board, 
Why  rose  the  wassail-band  ? 
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The  strings  were  hush'd — the  knights  made  * 
For  the  queenly  mother's  tread, 

As  up  the  hall,  in  dark  array, 
Two  fair-hair'd  boys  she  led. 


She  led  them  cv'u  to  the  Kaiser's  place, 

And  still  before  him  stood ; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Flush'd  the  proud  warrior-blood  : 
And  "  Speak,  my  mother !  speak  ! "  he  cried, 

'*  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest  ? 
And  the  clinging  children  by  thy  side, 

In  weeds  of  sadness  drest  ?" 


"  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine, 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son  ! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one  ! 
Though  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Haih  tamed  the  dancing  glee, 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  lies — 

Thy  brother's  children  see  ! 
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"  And  where  is  he,  thy  brother,  where  ? 

He  in  thy  home  that  grew, 
And  smiling,  with  his  sunny  hair, 

Ever  to  greet  thee  flew  ? 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine, 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow  ! 
My  son  !  oh,  call  these  orphans  thine — 

Thou  hast  no  brother  now ! 


"  What !  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nought 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers  ? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  rear'd  together  there, 
Through  the  old  woods  like  fawns  ye  flew — 

Where  is  thy  brother — where  ? 


"  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen ; 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be, 

As  though  they  ne'er  had  been  ? 
26 
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Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 
Between  the  good  and  brave  ! 

Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 
Be  ofier'd  to  the  grave. 


"  And  let  them,  let  diem  there  be  pour'd ! 
Though  all  unfelt  below, 

Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restor'd, 
Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 

Oh  !  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace ; 
Now  bid  his  work  be  done  ! 

So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease- 
Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son  !" 


His  eye  was  dimm'd — the  strong  man  shook 

With  feelings  long  suppress'd ; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  boys  he  took, 

And  strain'd  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet,  'midst  the  brave  that  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night 
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ULLA,  OR  THE  ADJURATION. 


Tet  speak  to  me !    I  hare  oatwatch'd  the  start, 
And  gaz'd  o'er  heaven  in  vain,  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  !    I  have  wander' d  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness. — Speak  to  me ! 
This  once— once  more ! 

Manfrtd. 


"  Thou  *bt  gone  ! — thou  'rt  slumbering  low, 

With  the  sounding  seas  above  thee  ; 
It  is  but  a  restless  wo, 

But  a  haunting  dream  to  love  thee ! 
Thrice  the  glad  swan  has  sung, 

To  greet  the  spring-time  hours, 
Since  thine  oar  at  parting  flung 

The  white  spray  up  in  showers. 
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There 's  a  shadow  of  the  grave  on  thy  hearth  and  round 

thy  home ; 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  ! — thou  'rt  surely  of 

them— come ! " 


'Twas  Ulla's  voice— alone  she  stood 
In  the  Iceland  summer  night, 

Far  gazing  o'er  a  glassy  flood, 
From  a  dark  rock's  beetling  height. 


"  I  know  thou  hast  thy  bed 

Where  the  sea-weed's  coil  hath  bound  thee ; 
The  storm  sweeps  o'er  thy  head, 

But  the  depths  are  hush'd  around  thee. 
What  wind  shall  point  the  way 

To  the  chambers  where  thou  'rt  lying? 
Come  to  me  thence,  and  say 
If  thou  thought'st  on  me  in  dying  ? 
I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodless  lip  and 

cheek — 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead ! — thou  'rt  surely  of 
them — speak ! " 
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She  listened — 'twas  the  wind's  low  moan, 

'Twas  the  ripple  of  the  wave, 
'Twas  the  wakening  ospray's  cry  alone 

As  it  started  from  its  cave. 


"  I  know  each  fearful  spell 

Of  the  ancient  Runic  lay, 
Whose  mutter'd  words  compel 

The  tempest  to  obey. 
But  I  adjure  not  thee 

By  magic  sign  or  song, 
My  voice  shall  stir  the  sea 

By  love, — the  deep,  the  strong ! 
By  the  might  of  woman's  tears,  by  the  passion  of  her 

sighs, 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead — by  the  vows  we 
pledg'd — arise  ! " 


Again  she  gaz'd  with  an  eager  glance, 
Wandering  and  wildly  bright ; — 

She  saw  but  the  sparkling  waters  dance 
To  the  arrowy  northern  light, 
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'*  By  the  slow  and  struggling  death 

Of  hope  that  loath'd  to  part, 
By  the  fierce  and  withering  breath 

Of  despair  on  youth's  high  heart ; 
By  the  weight  of  gloom  which  clings 

To  the  mantle  of  the  night, 
By  the  heavy  dawn  which  brings 

Nought  lovely  to  the  sight, 
By  all  that  from  my  weary  soul  thou  hast  wrung  of 

grief  and  fear, 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead— awake,  arise,  ap- 
pear ! " 


Was  it  her  yearning  spirit's  dream, 

Or  did  a  pale  form  rise, 
And  o'er  the  hush'd  wave  glide  and  gleam, 

With  bright,  still,  mournful  eyes  ? 


"  Have  the  depths  heard  ?— they  have ! 

My  voice  prevails — thou  'rt  there, 
Dim  from  thy  watery  grave, 

Oh !  thou  that  wert  so  fair ! 
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Yet  take  me  to  thy  rest ! 

There  dwells  no  fear  with  love  ; 
Let  me  slumber  on  thy  breast, 
While  the  billow  rolls  above  ! 
Where  the  long-lost  things  lie  hid,  where  the  bright 

ones  have  their  home, 
We  will  sleep  among  the  ocean's  dead — stay  for  me, 
stay  ! — I  come ! " 


There  was  a  sullen  plunge  below, 

A  flashing  on  the  main, 
And  the  wave  shut  o'er  that  wild  heart's  wo, 

Shut — and  grew  still  again. 
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THE  EFFIGIES. 


Der  rasche  Kampf  verewigt  einen  Mann : 
Er  felle  gleich,  so  preiset  ibn  das  lied. 
Allein  die  Thranen,  die  unendlichen 
Der  uberbleibnen,  der  verlass'nen  Fran, 
Zahltkeine  Nachwelt. 

GOKTHJE. 


Wabriob  !  whose  image  on  thy  tomb, 

With  shield  and  crested  head, 
Sleeps  proudly  in  the  purple  gloom 

By  the  stain'd  window  shed ; 
The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 

Have  faded  from  the  stone, 
Yet,  through  a  cloud  of  years  I  trace 

What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 
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A  banner,  from  its  flashing  spear 

Flung  out  o'er  many  a  fight, 
A  war-cry  ringing  far  and  clear, 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight ; 
An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 

On  for  the  holy  shrine  ; 
A  haughty  heart  and  a  kingly  glance — 

Chief!  were  not  these  things  thine  ? 


A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 

Around  the  council-board  ;< 
In  festive  halls  a  chair  of  state 

When  the  blood-red  wine  was  pour'd  ; 
A  name  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 

From  herald,  harp,  and  bard  ;— 
Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own, 

So  hadst  thou  thy  reward. 


Woman  !  whose  sculptured  form  at  rest 
By  the  arm'd  knight  is  laid, 

With  meek  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast 
In  matron  robes  array'd  ; 
27 
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What  was  thy  tale  ? — Oh  !  gentle  mate 
Of  him,  the  bold  and  free, 

Bound  unto  his  victorious  fate, 
What  bard  hath  sung  of  thee  ? 


i 


i 


He  wooed  a  bright  and  burning 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom, 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  far 

His  fast  receding  plume ; 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze ; 
The  pang — but  when  did  Fame  take  heed 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these  ? 


Thy  silent  and  secluded  hours 

Through  many  a  lonely  day, 
While  bending  o'er  thy  broider'd  flowers, 

With  spirit  far  away  j 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fought  on  Syrian  plains, 
Thy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim — 

These  fill  no  minstrel  strains. 
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A  still,  sad  life  was  thine ! — long  years 

With  tasks  unguerdon'd  fraught, 
Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 

Vigils  of  anxious  thought ; 
Prayer  at  the  cross  in  fervor  pour'd, 

Alms  to  the  pilgrim  given — 
Oh  !  happy,  happier  than  thy  lord, 

In  that  lone  path  to  heaven ! 


THE  SPIRIT'S  MYSTERIES. 


Ami  alight,  withal,  may  be  the  thingi  which  bring 
Back  on  lb*  (mart  ilic  wi'i^hi  wtiii  li  it  would  fling 
Aside  Toe  ovti ; — it  may  be  a  huond — 


A  flower— *  leaf— the  ocean— which  may  wound- 
Striking  th'  electric  chain  wherewith  we  ate  darkly  boand. 
Childt  Harold. 


TiiE  power  that  dwellcth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken 
Vague  yearnings,  like  the  sailor's  for  the  shore, 

And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no  more  ; 

Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  ? — Who  shall  say 

Whence  arc  those  thoughts,   and  whither  tends  their 
way  ? 
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The  sudden  images  of  vanish'd  things, 

That  o'er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not  why ; 

Tones  from  some  broken  harp's  deserted  strings, 
Warm  sunset  hues  of  summers  long  gone  by, 

A  rippling  wave— the  dashing  of  an  oar — 

A  flower-scent  floating  past  our  parents'  door  ; 


A  word — scarce  noted  in  its  hour  perchance, 
Yet  back  returning  with  a  plaintive  tone ; 

A  smile — a  sunny  or  a  mournful  glance, 

Full  of  sweet  meanings  now  from  this  world  flown  ; 

Are  not  these  mysteries  when  to  life  they  start, 

And  press  vain  tears  in  gushes  from  the  heart  ? 


And  the  far  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  dreams, 
Calling  up  shrouded  faces  from  the  dead, 

And  with  them  bringing  soft  or  solemn  gleams, 
Familiar  objects  brightly  to  o'erspread  ; 

And  wakening  buried  love,  or  joy,  or  fear, — 

These  are  night's  mysteries — who  shall  make  them  clear  ? 
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And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill, 
That  ofttimes  whispers  to  the  haunted  breast, 

In  a  low  tone  which  nought  can  drown  or  still, 
'Midst  feasts  and  melodies  a  secret  guest ; 

Whence  doth  that  murmur  wake,  that  shadow  fall  ? 

Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus  ? — 'tis  mystery  all ! 


Darkly  we  move — we  press  upon  the  brink 
Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not ; 

Yes  !  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think, 
Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  from  our  lot ! 

Fearfully,  wondrously,  our  souls  are  mad< 

Let  us  walk  humbly  on,  but  undismayed  ! 


Humbly — for  knowledge  strives  in  vain  to  feel 
Her  way  amidst  these  marvels  of  the  mind ; 

Yet  undismayed — for  do  they  not  reveal 

TV  immortal  being  with  our  dust  entwin'd  ? — 

So  let  us  deem  !  and  e'en  the  tears  they  wake 

Shall  then  be  blest,  for  that  high  nature's  sake. 
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THE  PALM-TREE.* 


It  wav'd  not  through  an  Eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  was  not  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas, 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 


But  fair  the  exil'd  Palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  ; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet. 


♦This  incident  is,  I  think,  recorded  by  De  Lille,  in  his  poem  of 
Les  Jardins. 
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Strange  look'd  it  there  ! — the  willow  strcam'd 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleam'd  ; 
The  lime-hough  lured  the  honey- bee 
To  murmur  by  the  Desert's  Tree, 
And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-like  shade. 


There  came  an  eve  of  festa]  hours — 
Rich  music  fill'd  that  garden's  bowers  : 
Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hung, 

On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colors  flung, 

And  bright  forms  glnnc'd — a  fairy  show — 

Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 


But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng, 
Seem'd  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song  : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been, 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  die  Palm-tree  Uiure. 
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And  slowly,  sadly,  mov'd  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms : 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  olives  by, 
Nor  won  the  chestnut-flowers  his  eye ; 
But  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came, 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame  ! 


To  him,  to  him,  its  rustling  spoke, 

The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke  ! 

It  whisper'd  of  his  own  bright  isle, 

That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 

Ay,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan ! 


His  mother's  cabin  home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fring'd  the  bay  ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar, 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore  ; — 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept : 
He  clasp'd  his  country's  Tree  and  wept ! 
28 
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Oh  !  scorn  him  not ! — the  strength,  whereby 

The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 

Th'  unconquerable  power,  which  fills 

The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills, 

These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear— 

The  same  whence  gush'd  that  child-like  tear ! 
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BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 


Thou  giv'st  me  flowers,  thou  giv'st  me  songs ; — bring  back 
The  love  that  I  have  lost ! 


WHATwak'st  thou,  Spring? — sweet  voices  in  the  woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute ; 

Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute, 

Whose  tone  seems  breathing  mournfulness  or  glee, 
Ev'n  as  our  hearts  may  be. 


And  the  leaves  greet  thee,  Spring ! — the  joyous  leaves, 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and  glade, 

Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives, 

When  thy  south-wind  hath  pierc'd  the  whispery  shade, 

And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 
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And  the  bright  waters — they  too  hear  thy  call, 

Spring,  the  awakener  !  thou  hast  burst  their  sleep  ! 

Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 

Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 


And  flowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers ! 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free, 
Coloring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours, 

And  pencilling  the  wood-anemone ; 
Silent  they,  seem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 


But  what  awak'st  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring ! 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  ? 
Thou  that  giv'st  back  so  many  a  buried  thing, 

Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies ! 
Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou  art, 
What  wak'st  thou  in  the  heart? 
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Too  much,  oh !  there  too  much ! — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  rous'd  by  thee, 

What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep  cell, 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see  ! 

How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone ! 


Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more, 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door, 
And  vanish'd  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet — 

Spring  !  mid'st  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  reviv'st  thou  these  ? 


Vain  longings  for  the  dead  ! — why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living  blooms  ? 

Oh  !  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  ? 

Tes  !  gentle  Spring ;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air, 
Breath'd  by  our  loved  ones  there ! 
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THE  ILLUMINATED  CITY. 


The  hills  all  glow'd  with  a  festive  light, 

For  the  royal  city  rejoic'd  by  night : 

There  were  lamps  hung  forth  upon  tower  and  tree, 

Banners  were  lifted  and  streaming  free ; 

Every  tall  pillar  was  wreath'd  with  fire, 

Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire  ; 

And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 

Was  trac'd,  as'in  stars,  on  the  clear  dark  sky. 


I  pass'd  through  the  streets ;  there  were  throngs  on 

throngs — 
Like  sounds  of  the  deep  were  their  mingled  songs; 
There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace  borne— 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn ; 
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The  forests  heard  it,  the  mountains  rang, 
The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  clang  ! 
Rich  and  victorious  was  every  tone, 
Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  overthrown. 


Didst  thou  meet  not  a  mourner  for  all  the  slain  ? 

Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle-plain ! 

Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell — 

Grief  in  the  homes  they  have  left  must  dwell ; 

Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spread, 

And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head : 

Didst  thou  hear,  'midst  the  songs,   not  one  tender 

moan, 
For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone  ? 


I  saw  not  the  face  of  a  weeper  there 
Too  strong,  perchance,  was  the  bright  lamp's  glare ! 
I  heard  not  a  wail  'midst  the  joyous  crowd — 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud ! 


Turn  then  away  from  life's  pageants,  turn, 

If  its  deep  story  thy  heart  would  learn ! 

Ever  too  bright  is  that  outward  show, 

Dazzling  die  eves  till  they  see  not  woe. 

Bui  lift  the  proud  mantle  which  hides  from  thy  view 

The  things  thou  shouldst  gnsce  on,  the  sad  and  true  ; 

Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  lolds  conceal — 

So  must  thy  spirit  he  taught  to  feel ! 
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THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 


There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hoars  of  grief. 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brie£ 

Buita&d  Ba&tov. 


Bt  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade, 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd ; 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  look'd  in  love  to  the  summer-sky ; 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 
Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell, 
Holy  and  precious — oh  !  guard  it  well ! 

29 
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By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 
Which  hath  luU'd  thee  into  many  a  dream ; 
By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy-leaves 
To  the  wind  of  morn  at  thy  casement-eaves, 
By  the  bees'  deep  murmur  in  the  limes. 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath-chimes, 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade, 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 


By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth, 

When  twilight  call'd  unto  household  mirth ; 

By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old 

In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told  ; 

By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 

In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "  Good-night ; " 

By  the  smiling  eye  and  the  loving  tone, 

Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 


And  bless  that  gift ! — it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
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It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain-battles  of  his  land  ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze ; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall, 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 


Yes !  when  thy  heart  in  its  pride  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away ; 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home ; 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade, 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made, 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door, 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more ! 
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ROMAN  GIRL'S  SONG. 


Roma,  Roma,  Roma ! 
Non  e  piu  come  era  prima. 


Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  queen. 


Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then 

Purpling  the  street, 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bow'd  at  thy  feet. 
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They  that  thy  mantle  wore, 

As  gods  were  seen — 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 


Rome !  thine  imperial  brow 

Never  shall  rise  : 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ?- 

Thou  hast  thy  skies  ! 


Blue,  deeply  blue,  they  are, 

Gloriously  bright ! 
Veiling  thy  wastes  afar 

With  color'd  light. 


Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow, 
Rome,  for  thy  dower, 

Flushing  tall  cypress-bough, 
Temple  and  tower ! 
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And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thine, 

Lovely  to  hear, 
While  night,  o'er  tomb  and  shrine, 

Rests  darkly  clear. 


Many  a  solemn  hymn, 

By  starlight  sung, 
Sweeps  through  the  arches  dim, 

Thy  wrecks  among. 


Many  a  flute's  low  swell, 

On  thy  soft  air 
Lingers,  and  loves  to  dwell 

With  summer  there. 


Thou  hast  the  South's  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song, 
A  charmed  fountain,  swift, 

Joyous,  and  strong. 
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Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move 

With  queenly  tread ; 
Thou  hast  proud  fanes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 


Yet  wears  thy  Tiber's  shore 

A  mournful  mien  : — 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 


THE  DISTAJVT  SHIP. 


Tue  sea-bird's  wing,  o'er  ocean's  bre 
Shoots  bke  a  glancing  star, 

While  the  red  radiance  of  the  west 
Spreads  kindling  Fast  and  far ; 

And  yet  that  splendor  wins  thee  not,- 
Tliy  still  and  thoughtful  eye 

Dwells  but  on  one  dark,  distant  spot 
Of  all  the  main  and  sky. 


Look  round  thee  ! — o'er  the  slumbering  deep 

A  solemn  glory  broods  ; 
A  fire  hath  touch'd  the  beacon-steep, 

And  all  the  golden  woods! 
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A  thousand  gorgeous  clouds  on  high 
Burn  with  the  amber  light ; — 

What  spell,  from  that  rich  pageantry, 
Chains  down  thy  gazing  sight  ? 


A  softening  thought  of  human  cares, 

A  feeling  link'd  to  earth  ! 
Is  not  yon  speck  a  bark,  which  bears 

The  lov'd  of  many  a  hearth  ? 
Oh !  do  not  Hope,  and  Grief,  and  Fear, 

Crowd  her  frail  world  even  now, 
And  manhood's  prayer  and  woman's  tear 

Follow  her  venturous  prow  ? 


Bright  are  the  floating  clouds  above, 
The  glittering  seas  below ; 

But  we  are  bound  by  cords  of1  love 
To  kindred  weal  and  woe. 
30 
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Therefore,  amidst  ibis  wide  array 
Of  glorious  things  aod  fair, 

My  soul  is  on  thai  bark's  lone  way, 
For  human  hearts  are  (here. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 


Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing  ! 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ? 
— "We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 


"  We  have  swept  o'er  cities  in  song  renown'd — 

Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  cross'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roll'd 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home, 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome." 


— And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt, — 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built ! " 


Oh  1  joyous  birds,  it  hath  aril)  been  so ; 
Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go ! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 
Say,  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot, 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 


"  A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a  change 

Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange  ! 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair, 

And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care, 
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Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd, — 
So  may  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 


MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 


A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mozart,  a  stranger  of  remark- 
able appearance,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  called  at  his 
house,  and  requested  him  to  prepare  a  requiem,  in  his  best  style, 
for  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  person.  The  sensitive  imagi- 
nation of  the  composer  immediately  seized  upon  the  circum- 
stance as  an  omen  of  his  own  fate ;  and  the  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  he  labored  to  fulfil  the  task,  had  the  effect  of  realizing 
his  impression.  He  died  within  a  few  days  after  completing  this 
magnificent  piece  of  music,  which  was  performed  at  his  inter- 
ment 
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MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 


These  birds  of  Paradise  bat  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion. 

Prophecy  qf  Dante. 


A  requiem  ! — and  for  whom  ? 

For  beauty  in  its  bloom  ? 
For  valor  fall'n — a  broken  rose  or  sword  ? 

A  dirge  for  king  or  chief, 

With  pomp  of  stately  grief, 
Banner,  and  torch,  and  waving  plume,  deplor'd  ? 


Not  so,  it  is  not  so ! 

The  warning  voice  I  know, 
From  other  worlds  a  strange,  mysterious  tone ; 

A  solemn  funeral  air 

It  call'd  me  to  prepare, 
And  my  heart  answer'd  secretly-*— My  own ! 
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One  more  then,  one  more  strain, 
In  links  of  joy  and  pain 

Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  inthral ! 
And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 
Of  passion  and  of  power 

Full  into  that  deep  lay— -the  last  of  all ! 


The  last ! — and  I  must  go 

From  this  bright  world  below, 
This  realm  of  sunshine,  ringing  with  sweet  sound ! 

Must  leave  its  festal  skies, 

With  all  their  melodies, 
That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found  ! 


Yet  have  I  known  it  long  : 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  clay  hath  been  th'  o'ermastering  flame  ; 

Swift  thoughts,  that  came  and  went, 

Lake  torrents  o'er  me  sent, 
Have  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 
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Like  perfumes  on  the  wind, 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind, 
The  beautiful  comes  floating  through  my  soul ; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain, 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll ! 


Therefore  disturbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  secret  streams 
And  founts  of  music  that  o'erflow  my  breast ; 

Something  far  more  divine 

Than  may  on  earth  be  mine, 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  me  rest. 


Shall  I  then  fear  the  tone 

That  breathes  from  worlds  unknown  ? — 
Surely  these  feverish  aspirations  there 

Shall  grasp  their  full  desire, 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Burn  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 
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One  more,  then,  ooe  more  attain, 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rid],  and  deep,  nod  passionate  farewell ! 

I  pour  each  fervent  thought. 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling,  fraught, 
Into  the  notes  thai  o'er  my  dust  shall  swelL 
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THE  IMAGE  IN  LAVA.* 


Thou  thing  of  years  departed  ! 

What  ages  have  gone  by, 
Since  here  the  mournful  seal  was  set 

By  love  and  agony ! 


Temple  and  tower  have  moulder'd, 
Empires  from  earth  have  pass'd, — 

And  woman's  heart  hath  left  a  trace 
Those  glories  to  outlast ! 


*  The  impression  of  a  woman's  form,  with  an  infant  clasped  to 
the  bosom,  found  at  the  uncovering  of  Herculanenm. 
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And  childhood's  fragile  image, 

Thus  fearfully  enshrio'd, 
Survives  the  proud  memorials  rear'd 

By  conquerors  of  mankind . 


Babe  !  wert  thou  brightly  slumbering 
Upon  thy  mother's  breast, 

When  suddenly  the  fiery  lomb 
Shut  round  each  gentle  guest  ? 


A  strange,  dark  fate  o'ertook  you, 
Fair  babe  and  loving  heart ! 

One  moment  of  a  thousand  pangs- 
Yet  better  than  to  part ! 


Haply  of  that  fond  bosom, 
On  ashes  here  impress'd, 

Thou  wert  the  only  treasure,  child  ! 
Whereon  a  hope  mipht  n;?i. 
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Perchance  all  vainly  lavish'd 

Its  other  love  had  been, 
And  where  it  trusted,  nought  remain'd 

But  thorns  on  which  to  lean. 


Far  better  then  to  perish, 

Thy  form  within  its  clasp, 
Than  live  and  lose  thee,  precious  one ! 

From  that  impassion'd  grasp. 


Oh !  I  could  pass  all  relics 
Left  by  the  pomps  of  old, 

To  gaze  on  this  rude  monument, 
Cast  in  affection's  mould. 


Love,  human  love  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Thy  print  upon  the  dust 
Outlives  the  cities  of  renown 

Wherein  the  mighty  trust ! 
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Immortal)  oh !  immortal 
Thou  art,  whose  earthly  glow 

Hath  given  these  ashes  holm 
It  must,  it  must  be  so ! 
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FAIRY  FAVORS. 


-Give  me  but 


Something  whereunto  I  may  bind  my  heart ; 
Something  to  love,  to  rest  upon,  to  clasp 
Affection's  tendrils  round. 


Wouldst  thou  wear  the  gift  of  immortal  bloom  ? 
Wouldst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadowy  tomb  ? 
Drink  of  this  cup  ;  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  genii  brought ; 
Drink,  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  by, 
When  the  young  all  scatter'd  like  rose-leaves  lie. 


"  And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be  gone, 
If  the  loved  had  left  me  one  by  one  ? 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless, 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherless ! 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  immortality  ? " 
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Wouldst  thou  have  empire,  by  sign  or  spell, 
Over  the  mighiy  in  air  thai  dwell  ? 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and  steep 
To  fetch  thee  jewels  from  ocean's  deep  ? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band, 
laves  to  thy  will,  shall  around  thee  stand. 


"  And  would  not  fear,  at  my  coming,  then 

Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  ? 
Would  not  bright  eyes  in  my  presence  quail? 
Young  cheeks  with  a  nameless  ihrill  turn  pale 
No  gift  be  mine  thai  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn  !  " 


Wouldst  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of  those 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose  ? 
Wear  this  rich  gem  !  it  is  charm M  to  show 
When  a  change  comes  over  affection's  glow; 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue, 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true  ! 
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"  Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 
Though  my  heart's  wealth  be  but  pour'd  on  dust ! 
Let  Dot  a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place, 
To  dim  the  light  of  a  loved  one's  face  ; 
Leave  to  the  earth  its  warm,  sunny  smile — 
That  glory  would  pass  could  I  look  on  guile ! " 


Say  then  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be, 
Favor'd  of  spirits  !  pour'd  forth  on  thee  ? 
Thou  scornest  the  treasures  of  wave  and  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine, 
Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest- 
Answer  me  !  how  may  I  grace  it  best  ? 


"  Oh  !  give  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen, 

But  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may  lean  ! 

A  friend,  one  tender  and  faithful  friend, 

Whose  thoughts'  free  current  with  mine  may  blend, 

And  leaving  not  either  on  earth  alone, 

Bid  the  bright,  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one ! " 


"Obi  menmis,  rappelei  vom  quelqacfoin  iflti  Ten  ;   inon  1dm  j  flit  e 
pieinie."- COIim. 


When  will  ye  think  of  me,  my  friends  ? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ? 
When  the  last  red  light,  the  farewell  of  day, 
From  the  rock  and  the  river  is  passing  away, 
When  the  air  with  a  deep'ning  hush  is  fraught, 
And  the  heart  grows  burden'd  with  tender  thought — 

Then  let  it  be  ! 

When  will  ye  think  of  me,  kind  friends  ? 
When  will  ye  think  of  me  ?■ — 
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When  ye  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  hours  fled, 
From  the  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  more  may 
tread ; 

Then  let  it  be  ! 

When  will  ye  think  of  me,  sweet  friends  ? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ? 
When  the  sudden  tears  o'erflow  your  eye 
At  the  sound  of  some  olden  melody ; 
When  ye  hear  the  voice  of  a  mountain  stream, 
When  ye  feel  the  charm  of  a  poet's  dream ; 

Then  let  it  be  ! 

Thus  let  my  memory  be  with  you,  friends ! 

Thus  ever  think  of  me ! 
Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  't  is  well  to  be  fled  and  gone ; 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found  ;— 

So  let  it  be. 


THE    END. 


